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RYSTAL PALACE.—THIS DAY.—SATURDAY 
CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE.—Madame Lemmens-Sher- 
rington, Mr, Nelson Varley, and Signor Ronchetti. Solo Pianoforte, Mr. James M. 
Wehli. Conductor, Mr. Manns, 
Programme includes Symphony No. 5, C minor (Beethoven); Overtures, 
“ Oberon " (Weber), and “ Genoveva " (Schumann). 
Admission, Half-a-crown ; Guinea Season Tickets free. Transferable Reserved 
Stalls for the remaining Twenty-five Concerts, Two Guineas each. Single Stalls, 
2s. Gd. ; at the Crystal Palace. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIO.—Incorporated by 

Royal Charter. — ORCHESTRAL STUDENTS.—A NEW CLASS of 

STUDENTS has been instituted for the encouragement of those entering the Pro- 

fession of Music, with a view to becoming Orchestral Performers. All particulars 
may be obtained upon application to the Secretary. 

By Order of the Committee of Management, 
No. 4, TENTERDEN STREET, J. GIMSON, Secretary. 
Hanover Square, W. 








HE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC (established 
1861), St. GkorGe’s Hatt, Langham Place, Regent Street, opposite the Lang- 

ham Hotel. 
PrincipaL—ProressoR WYLDE, Mus. Doc. 


Harmony and Composition—Dr. Wylde. 

Pianoforte—Dr. Wylde, Herr Hensler, and Mr. J. F. Barnett. 
Italian Singing—Signori Garcia, Lablache, Gilardoni, and Schira. 
Harp—MM. Oberthar, and T. H. Wright; Sight Reading, Herr Ganz. 
Organ—Mr. George Cooper and Mr. W. Beavan. 

Harmonium—M. Lemmens. 

Concertina—Signor Regondi. 

Violin—Herr Jansa and Herr Strauss. 

Violoncello—M. Paque. 

Italian—Sig. Pepoli., 

French—M. Cotte. 

Deportment—M. Petit. 

Elocution and Acting—Mrs. Stirling. 


The TERM COMMENCED on Monpay, Sepremper 30. The Academy is for 
Amateurs as well as for Professional Students, Ladies and Gentlemen. Fee, £5 5s. 
per term, includes instruction in three branches of study. ‘Three terms in the year. 
Students residing at a distance can receive all their lessons on one day. The fee for 
Mrs. Stirling's Class and the Language and Deportment Classes is £1 1s. per term. 
Prospectuses at the Hall. JOHN BLAGROVE, Sec. 





ROYAL PAVILION, BRIGHTON. 
MISS STEELE 


Begs to announce that she will give an 
EVENING CONCERT, 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 24th, at Eight o’clock. 


Mapame TALBOT CHERER (Late Miss Exiza Hocus), and Miss STEELE, 
Mr. WILFORD MORGAN (the New Tenor), and Mr. LEWIS THOMAS, 
Herr KUHE and Mr. HENRY BLAGROVE. 





Stalls, 5s. each; Unreserved Seats, 2s. 6d.; 
At Messrs. Treacher’s Library, Mr. Wakeling’s Library, and at Messrs. Lyon & 
Hall's Music Warehouse, 





Miss Streie attends Weekly at Brighton and Eastbourne. Terms for Singing 


seg at the above, or at her town residence, 28, Upper Gloucester Place, Dorset 
juare, 





ORGANIST WANTED. 


\\7 ANTED, for St. Sreraen’s Cuvurcu, South Kensing- 
ton, AN ORGANIST. Salary, £50 per annum, Sunday duty only and 


practising the Choir, Apply by letter to the Churchwardens, 40, Elvaston Place, 
South Kensington, 





ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER. 


W ANTED, a Gentleman who can Train a Choir and 
Play the Organ, Helmore's Plain Song. Surpliced C 






TO MUSICAL SOCIETIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
AND MANAGERS OF CONCERTS. 


HE following Artists will commence a Tour early in 

November next:— ' 
Tlocalists : 

MISS ANNETTE HIRST, MADAME LEFFLER, MR. DAVID MIRANDA, 

AND 
SIGNOR CARAVOGLIA, 
Instrumentalists : 
PraNnoForte Solo—Mr. H. VINCENT LEWIS, 
AND 
Trumpet SoLo—Mr. HARPER. 
Apply to Mr. Harper, 25, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 


MR. J. J. GASKIN’S SELECT SINGING CLASSES, 
Patronized by the Nobility and Gentry of Ireland, 





Crass Rooms anp AcapEmMy—40, GREAT BRUNSWICK STREET, DUBLIN. 


TNMHE following choice Selection of Music (a// new) is in- 
cluded in the Programme for Practice by the Pupils of Mr. Gaskin’s Advanced 
Classes during the present Season :— 
SONGS (Soprano). 

* The Sea-Shell "—Scnvpert; “ The Orphan's Tear "—Bervuruin; ** Sweet Sleep" 
— Avirr ; Three Swedish Songs, written and adapted by W. Guernsey—sung by 
Malle. Nilsson; ‘ Sighing for thee”—J, Benepicr; and the highly popular Cava- 
tina, ** Mid the rose leaves,” written and composed by WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 

TENOR SONG—*“ The Parting” (J. Benepicr). 
BASS SONGS. 

“ When my thirsty soul I steep" (composed for Santley)—Jutes Bengpict; “A 

Message from the Deep " (composed for Patey)—Emice Beacer, 

DUETS. 
Three Duets by F. Haceman; “I'man Alsatian"—J. Orrevcacn; “ Village 
Bells "—Borg.pieu ; “* One Word "—Orro Nico.al. 


m.... GASKIN'S ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED CLASSES each Day and 
vening. 


OYAL PAVILION, Brieutoyx.— Mr. KUHE will 

give THREE PIANOFORTE RECITALS ot CLASSICAL and MODERN 
PIANOFORTE MUSIC, on Wevnespays, October 16th and 30th, and November 
13th. Mr. Kune will give an extra Recital on November 6th, when the Programme 


will be devoted entirely to the Works of Mendelssohn, Particulars at Messrs, Potts 
& Co.'s Music Establishments. 


EXCELLENT AND SUPERIOR WINES, 


ST. JULIAN (superior), 25s. 6d.; ST. JULIAN (No, 2), 21s. 6d.; 
ST. ESTEPHE, 18s. 6d.; ST. EMILLION, 15s. 6d.; and Fine MEDOC, 14s, 6d. 


R. VAN PRAAG begs to inform his Friends and 
Customers that he is now enabled to forward them the above excellent 
WINES, VINTAGE 1862, Mr. Van Paraac still adheres to the above low prices 
(for CASH ONLY), notwithstanding the failure of the crops again this year, and 
insures all the articles to be genuine; shipped direct from Bordeaux. Mr. Van 
PRAAG invites his Friends to taste his Wines, and references can be given to those 
Gentlemen who have already favoured him with their orders. In order to facilitate 
those Gentlemen who wish to purchase Wines per Cask or Half-Cask, Mr. Vaw 
PRAaG undertakes to bottle them at Cost Price per dozen, and deliver them Free of 
Expense; the purchaser to return the Empty Bottles. Any Order can be executed 
for Casks or Half-Casks within Eight or Eleven Days. 
Genuine CIGARS, from 20s, to 32s, 6d. the Box of 100, 
Applications to be made to Mr. Van Praag, at his Office, 244, Regent St. (2nd Floor), 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 














ISS GRACE AGUILAR will play Herr Oserruun's 
Poésie Musicale, “SI DOUX ET CHER” (com 





Iucumbent, Stony Stratford, 
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expressly for her), at 
, Gloucester Oresoent, 


Mr, Aguilar’s Second Matinée, October 23rd, at his res: 
Hyde Park, 
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MDLLE. ANGELINA SALVI, 






R. VERNON RIGBY will sing “ THE MESSAGE,” 


at the Royal Italian Opera Concerts, every evening next week, 





(Soprano-Contralto) 


his arrival in London for the Season.—21, Brecknock Crescent, N.W. 


Of La Scala, Teatro Orienti, etc., M& JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT begs to announce 





he OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS for OPERA (Italian 
and English), CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, ete. 
ADDRESS: Care of Messrs. DUNCAN DAVISON & Co, 


R. BRINLEY RICHARDS begs to announce his 
return to London. Letters to be sent to his residence, No. 6, St. Mary 
bbotts’ Terrace, Kensington. 








Foreign Mvsic Warenouse, 244, Recent Street, W. A 
MADAMHE BURRINGTON 
(Contralto) 6 


R. WILBYE COOPER begs that all letters and en- 
gagemonts for Oratorios, Concerts, etc., may be addressed to him—Adelphi 
hambers, Strand, or Fern Bank, Ascot, Berks. 





r at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for ORA- 
TORIOS, OPERA, and CONCERTS, during the forthcoming Season. 


ADDRESS: Care of DUNCAN DAVISON & CO, 
FOREIGN MUSIC _WAREHOUSE, 244, Recent Street, W. 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his popular song, 
“MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY," as sung by him with immense 


success at the Grand Concerts, Theatre-Royal, Covent Garden, at Ipswich, October 
15th; and Brighton, 24th, 











MR. CHARLES STANTON (Tenor) 


IS OPEN TO 


R. WILFORD MORGAN will sing his immensely 
popular song, ‘‘MY SWEETHEART WHEN A BOY,” at all his Engage- 


ments during the Season. 


“Mr. Wilford Morgan gave ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy ' so exquisitely that he 


ENGAGEMENTS FOR ORATORIOS AND CONCERTS. 
was recalled."—Morning Advertiser, 


AppieEss: 
Messrs, DUNC ‘AN DAVISON & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 





**Mr, Wilford Morgan (of whose very successful debut at a Philharmonic Concert 


we lately had occasion to speak) sang a pretty song, composed by himself, ‘ My 
chaiaiiibanaieiane Sweetheart when a Boy,’ displaying vocal qualities which probably come nearer to 
Mr. Sims Reeves than any other English tenor of the day."—Globve, 


‘“‘Mr. Wilford Morgan was encored in his own song, ‘ My Sweetheart when a Boy,’" 


DAY TOO LATE,” at the Choir Fund Concert, Rochester, October 17th; | —Aforning Star. 


Mis ROSE HERSEE will sing her admired song, “ A 





and at Cambe rwe I Hall, Nov em ber 11th. 





ERR LOUIS ENGEL has REMOVED from 


Grosvenor Street to 62, Mount Street, GRosvENOR Square, three doors 


ISS ROSE HERSE E will sing cher new and popular : 
from Park Lane, where letters or engagements for the Harmonium may be addressed. 


song, “A DAY TOO LA TE, ‘at Ipswich, October 15th, 








ISS ROSE HERSEE "will sing Benepror’s popular 
Variations on “ THE CARNIVAL OF VENICE," and her own admired 


song, “ A DAY TOO LATE,” at Mr. Rea’s Promenade Concerts, Newcastle-on- | THE ANGEL'S SONG, 3s. 
WARBLINGS A'T EVE, 3s, 
WELSH FANTASIAS, Nos. 1 and 2,] NYMPHS OF THE TOUNTAIN, 4s, 


Tyne, Oct. 2sth to Nov. ‘2nd. 


ISS ANNA HILES (Soprano) is now making her 





RINLEY RICHARDS’S PIANOFORTE 
RECITALS :— 
LA REINE Se 4s. 
VIVE LA REINE, 
each 4s, PREMIERE TARANTELLE, 5s. 
The above (his own compositions) were performed with immense applause by the 


Engagements in the Provinées, for the Winter Beason, for Oratorios and distinguished Pianist and Composer, Mr. Brintgy Ricuarps, at Clifton, October 3rd 


Conoerts, Address—65, Meadow L ane, Leeds. 
5 and 4th, 





London: Ropert Cocks & Co,, New Burlington Street, 





announces that she gives Lessons in Italian and English Singing, and that 
she is open to receive engagements in town or country for Concerts or Private Parties, 
Address—2, Nottingham Place, York Gate, Regent's Park. 


\ ADAME RABY BARR ETT, Soprano, respectfully 





RINLEY RICHARDS’S ALBERT EDWARD 
MARCH, for the Pianoforte, finely illustrated, 3s.; free by post for 19 stamps, 
London: Ronert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. 





ADAME SEBRI FLEMING (Pupil of Mr. Howarp 
Grover) will play at Myddelton Hall, November 15th; at Brighton, 29th; 

and at Mr. Howard Glover's forthcoming Concerts in London and the Provinces. 
All communications to be addressed care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 





Now ready, in one vol. post 8vo, with three Portraits, price 14s. cloth, 
ETTERS OF DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS, viz. : 


Gluck, Haydn, P. E. Bach, Weber, and Mendelssohn, Translated from tho 


German by Lady WALLACE. 


London: LonemAns, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





\ DLLE. ANGELE will sing Benepictr’s popular song, 
“ROCK ME TO &LEEP,” at Mr. Thurnam's Concert, Reigate, Thursday 
eve ening, | October ‘Sist. 


DLLE. LOUISA VAN NOORDEN is now making 


her engagements (as Principal Soprano in Oratorios and Concerts) for the 
Autumn and Winter season in the Provinces, including Scotland and Ireland. Ail 
communications addressed to her at Messrs, Merzirr’s, 37, Great Marlborough 
Bireet, W., will receive immediate attention. 


ee HALL, sy tue SEA, Ouav i D > OncumeTaR 
AT MARGATE, 


For tux Summer Season. 











M& KING HALL (at present Soto Pranist at the 
Hall-by-the Sea) will be happy to receive pupils on his return to Town, of 
whic h due notice will be given. 


R. TRELAW NY COBHA AM begs to announce his 
return to Town, All letters respecting engagements to be sent to his new 
address, 23, Somerset Street, Portman Square, 














Rh. TRELAWNY (¢ ‘OBHAM will” sing " ‘ALICE, 
WHERE ART THOU?" at pestenenaeth on the 15th inst. 

R. TR. SE Y MOU “ SMI’ r IH will sing Mr. Witrorp 

Ate 8 popular song, ‘MY SWEETHEART W HEN A BOY,” Novem- 

= 15th, Assembly Rooms, Peckham; 16th, Leicester; 17th, Yoxford ; 18th, Ald- 

rough. 


N R. FRANK ELMORE will sing Retonarnr's admired 
song, “ THOU ART SO NEAR AND YET 80 FAR," at the Edinburgh 
Saturday Evening Concerts, October 19th, 


RK. SANTLEY will sing “WHEN MY THIRSTY 
SOUL I STEEP" (composed expressly for him by Benepict), at the next 
iverpool Philharmonic Concert, 

















THE VOCAL SONATA, 


(Just Published) 
SONATA DUO, FOR A SOPRANO VOICE AND THE PIANOFORTE. 


Composed by CHARLES FOWLER. 
‘he Author, being desirous of distributing this Composi- 


tion to the Members of the Musical Profession, offers it at the cost price. On 
receipt of 2s, 6d. in Stamps or otherwise, from a Musical Professor, addressed to Mr. 
Fow er, Torquay, Devon, a copy will be forwarded by return of post. 

The Sonata contains 30 ‘pages of closely engraved Music, and is the first and only 
Composition that has ever been written in the Sonata form for the Voice — Piano. 
P - “A sonata, in regular form, for the voice and piano.”"—TZhe Times. 

At Mr. Charles Fowler's morning concert, given at the residence of Miss Burdett 
Coutts, several interesting novelties were presented, the most striking of which was 
a Sonata of Mr. Fowler's composition for the voice and piano."—The Morning Post, 

* The programme comprised, as may be supposed, many compositions from the pen 
of Mr. Fowler, the most important of which, and indeed a novelty of its kind, was a 
Sonata, in full proportions, for voice and piano, played by the composer and sung by 
Malle, ‘Bauermeister. "—The Standard, 


NEW SONGS BY SIGNOR GIUSEPPE CAMPANELLA. 








8. d. 
LONELINESS ... a 
LO IMPROVISATORE DEL VILLAGGIO er ee ee 
L'ORTOLANELLA — ae ee ae a we eee ee SO 
LA BSPINAZZOLESE ... co cco tn tce teste iene SO 
LITTALIA cco ace one wore wt ooo ate . 30 


London: Cramer & Co, (Limited), 210, heines Street, W. 





In the o Press, 
Valse Brillante, ‘Il BALLO,”’ 
By F. SCHIRA. 

Composed for and Dedicated to Motte, LIEBHART,. 


This Waltz, sung with unprecedented success at the Grand Concerts at the Agri- 
caltural Hall, will shortly be published by 
Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


















Agri- 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE VIOLIN.* 


(Continued from page 673.) 
Art AND ARTISTS, 


When singers possessed only part-singing pieces, such as madrigals, 
and glees for four, five, or six parts, positive instrumental music was 
unknown. Instrumentalists played from the singing parts in unison, 
either on the bow instruments, or the organ and spinet, or on wind 
instruments, such as oboes, flutes, horns, or cromorns; for each instru- 
ment was then divided in upper, high, counter, tenor, and bass. The 
ricercari and dance tunes for four, five, or six viols, formed the only 
instrumental music proper. Little skill was necessary in the execution, 
and the artists required no greater amount of talent than the music 
they had to execute. As regards the violin, few only then cultivated 
it. In Italy one Giovanni Battista, surnamed Del Violino, is constantly 
cited, on account of his violin performance. He lived in 1590, As 
regards Julien Tiburtino and Louis Lasagrino, who were in high reputa 
at Florence about 1540, and of whom Ganassi del Fontego speaks in his 
Regola Rubertina, they were performers on the viol, and not violinists. 
The same may be said of Beaulieu, Salmon, and others, who were at 
the court ot France. According to Mersenne, the French distinguished 
themselves as violinists at the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. He speaks in terms of great praise of the elegant playing of 
Constantine, King of the Violins; of the vehement enthusiasm of 
Bocean; of the delicacy and expression of Lazarin and of Foucard. 
Theseartists lived in 1630. However, France soon afterwards lost its supe- 
riority in that respect. In 1650, Father Castrovillari, a monk of Padua, 
became distinguished by his performance on the violin, and by the 
music he wrote for that instrument. The art of executing difficulties 
upon the violin must have attained a high degree of progress in the 
north of Europe, even as far back as 1675, for Jean Jacques Walther, 
principal violin soloist at the court of Saxony, published at this period 
several works, among which one is peculiarly remarkable, and bears for 
its title, Hortulus Chelicus (Mayence, 1688, in oblong quarto of 129 
pages), containing sonatas and serenades, to be performed on a single 
violin, with double, triple, and quadruple strings. This piece, which 
displays great invention, consists of twenty-four pieces. The title of 
the last may serve to show the novelties which Walther introduced to 
the art of playing the violin: Serenade for a chorus of Violins, tremb- 
ling organ, small guitar, bagpipe, two trumpets and ketile-drums, German 
lyre and muted harp, for a single violin. The various effects of this 
= for a single violin prove that Walther was the Paganini of his 
ay. 
Jean Baptiste Bassani, a Venetian composer, was the pupil of Cas- 
trovillari for the violin, and became celebrated for the excellent style of 
his instrumental music, Among many other compositions of various 
styles, there is a set of ‘sonatas du camera, for violins and bass, published 
in 1679, and thirteen sonatas for two violins and bass, excellent of their 
kind, and which determined the style of music for bow instruments at 
the period at which they appeared. Bassani had the glory of being the 
master of Corelli, a great artist, possessed of immense talent, who by 
the elevation of his ideas, and the perfection of his style, placed him. 
self at the ‘head of the violin school, and advanced the progress of 
the art considerably. Arcangelo Corelli! a name justly celebrated in 
the annals of music,.that will descend to ages unborn without losing a 
particle of its illustriousness, whatever revolutions may be effected 
in the domains of this art. The great artist who bore that name, not 
less celebrated tor his composition than for his marvellous execution at 
that period, was born in 1653, at Fusignano, a small town in the states 
of the Church, and died at Rome, the 18th of January, 1713. His 
contemporaries were not jealous of his glory, for the whole of Europe 
welcomed his talent with unanimous acclamations, and his countrymen 
deposited his remains in the Pantheon, and erected a monument close 
to that of Raphael. At the expiration of a century and a half, Corelli 
is still considered as the primitive type of the best violin schools; and 
although the art has been enriched by many effects unknown in his 
day ; although its mechanism has attained a high degree of perfection, 
the study of his works is still the best for the acquirement of a broad 
and majestic style. His fifth work, composed of twelve sonatas for the 
Violin, with the continued bass for the harpsichord, printed at Rome in 
1700, is a masterpiece of its kind. 
_ The art of playing the violin, and the composition of music for this 
instrument, continued during the whole of the eighteenth century to 
progress rapidly. At the commencement of this century in almost 
every town of Italy, a distinguished violinist was met with. The genius 
of Corelli roused that of every artist at Pisa. Constantin Clari, equally 
remarkable as composer and executant at Florence, Francois Veracini 
at Bologne, Jérome Laurenti; at Modena, Antoine Vitali; at Massa di 





+ Translated from the French of M. E. J. Fétis, Chapel Master to the King 
of the Belgians, Director of the Royal Conservatory of Music, &ec., by 





Carrara, Cosme Perelli and Franeois Ciampi; at Lucca, Lombardi; at 
Cremona, Visconti, whose councils greatly aided Straduari, in the 
manufacture of hisinstruments ; at Pistoie, Giacopino; at Naples, Michel 
Mascitti; others, as Mathieu Alberti, Thomas Albinoni, Charles Tes- 
sarini, and Antoine Vivaldi, all pupils of Corelli, were in their day not 
only virtuosi of the first order, but admirable writers of instrumental 
music. Vivaldi was one of those predestined artists who impress upon 
the art of their time a new direction. T'o him may be attributed the 
first perfectioning of the concerto, for the concerto grosso of Corelli is a 
work in which all the parts agree together, and each in turn partakes 
of its interest. L’Hstro Armonico of Vivaldi, composed of twelve con- 
certos for four violins, two viols, violoncello, and thorough bass for the 
organ, follow this model, but in his 6th, 7th, 8th, 9th, LOth, 11th, and 
12th, the genius of the author takes another flight, and although there 
is no division of solo and tuééi, the principal violin part governs all the 
rest. The melodies of Vivaldi bear a modern complexion that Somis 
and Geminani imitated. 

Among the above-mentioned galaxy of distinguished talent, the 
model violinist of the first half of the eighteenth century was Joseph 
Tartini, born at Pirano, in Istrie, the 12th of April, 1692, His early 
days were beset with difficulties, but having had the opportunity of 
hearing the celebrated violinist, Varacini, who happened to be at Venice 
when he was there, his vocation revealed itself. He withdrew to 
Ancona to practise br serene nonn d ; and in solitude he applied himself 
specially to the fundamental principles of bow movements, principles 
which since have served as the basis of every violin school of Italy and 
of France. Settled at Padua, in 1721, as principal soloist and chapel- 
master of the celebrated church of the Holy, he passed forty-nine years 
of peace and comfort, solely occupied with the labours of his art, and 
died there the 16th February, 1770. In 1728, he established a school 
in this city, which became famous throughout Europe, and from which 
issued a multitude of distinguished violinists, among whom the follow- 
ing may be cited: Nardini, Pasqualino, Bini, Alberghi; Dominique 
Ferrari, to whom is attributed the invention of harmonic sounds ; Carmi- 
nati, Capuzzi, Madame de Sirmen, and the French violinists, Pagin and 
La Houssaye. ‘Tartini not only contributed towards perfecting the art 
of playing the violin by his compositions for that instrument, but by 
the pupils he formed, His style is generally elevated ; his ideas are 
varied, and his harmony is pure without being dry. The number of his 
published concertos and manuscripts amounts to nearly one hundred 
and fifty. ‘There are also nearly fifty sonatas of his, among which is 
his Sonata del Diavolo, the anecdote of which is not dissimilar to that 
told of Paganini. Tartini thus related it: “One night, in 1713, I 
dreamt that I had entered into a compact with the Devil, who was to 
be at my service. All succeeded to my utmost desires. My wishes 
were always anticipated, and my desires surpassed by the services of 
my new domestic. I imagined the notion of giving him my violin, 
with the view of discovering whether he would play differently from 
what I had heard and known, but what was my surprise when I heard 
a sonata so exquisitely beautiful ‘and original, executed with such 
consummate skill and intelligence, that my deepest conceptions could 
not find its parallel ; so overcome with suprise and pleasure, that I lost 
my breath, which violent sensation awoke me. | instantly seized my 
violin, in the hope of remembering some portion of what 1 had heard, 
but in vain. The piece which this dream suggested, and which I wrote 
at the time, is, doubtless, the best of all my compositions, and I still 
call it the Sonata del Diavolo, but it sinks so aeaetala insignificance 
compared with what I heard, that I would have broken my instrument 
and abandoned music for ever, had my means permitted me to do so.” 
Among the pupils of Corelli, one of the most distinguished was 
Geminiani, who was born at Lucca, about 1680. Having terminated 
his studies under his celebrated master, he went to England in 1714, 
made same good pupils there, and died in Dublin, the 17th September, 
1762, in his 83rd year. His execution was brilliant and solid, but his 
compositions were wanting in imagination, being only a weak imitation 
of Vivaldi’s style. Somis, another pupil of Corelli, was born in Pied- 
mont, towards the close of the 17th century, and had visited Rome and 
Venice in his youth, for the purpose of learning the virtuosi of that 
period, Corelli made him study his sonatas, and Somis at first became 
attached to his style; but when he heard Vivaldi, he modified bis style 
after his, and copied him in his compositions. Somis was the founder 
of the Piedmontese violin school, which, after the death of 'Tartini, 
influenced greatly the art of playing upon this instrument, Baptiste 
Anet, better known as Baptiste, who received lessons from Corelli, came 
to Paris about 1700, and was considered a prodigy: not at all surprising 
at a period, when, according to Lully, “ the best violinists of the opera, 
and of the king’s band, were incapable of playing their parts without 
previous study.” Rather a mediocre musician, Baptiste made but one 
Ae Senaillé, so that he effected no improvement in the formation of a 

‘rench school of violinists. Besides, he resided only five years in Paris, 
having accepted a position in Poland which was offered to him. 





WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


The glory of laying the foundation of a violin school in France was 
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reserved for Jean Marie Lecler, pupil of Somis, and a celebrated violin- 
ist. He was born at Lyons in 1697. He at first used the violin as a 
dancing master, for in his youth he appeared as a dancer at Rouen ; but 
having been engaged as ballet master at Turin, Somis, having been 
pleased at hearing him play some dance tunes, gave him lessons, by 
which he made rapid oo. After two years’ study, the pupil sur- 
passed the master. Lecler continued his practice perseveringly, and 
ultimately became a celebrated performer. Arriving in Paris in 1729, 
Lecler was engaged in the orchestra of the Opéra, and afterwards in the 
King’s Band. ‘The pupils he formed, and the publication of his sonatas, 
his duets, and trios, are the starting points of the school of French vio- 
linists, Jean Baptiste Senaillé had also some part in influencing the first 
development of this school. Born in Paris, the 28rd November, 1687, 
he took lessons from Queversin, one of the twenty-four violinists of the 
King’s Great Band, and afterwards became the pupil of Baptiste Anet. 
The great fame of the Itaiian violinists of that period induced him to 
proceed to Modena, to receive lessons from Antoine Vitali. He produced 
a great sensation in the city, and he became attached to the Court, 
through the influence of the great Duchess. Returned to Paris in 1719, 
he made some excellent pupils, among others Guignon, and probably 
Guillemain, who obtained some celebrity for some admirable sonatas 
for the violin. 

Of all Corelli's pupils, he who retained the best of his master’s style, 
and by his daring arrived at most extraordinary results, was Pierre 
Locatelli, justly celebrated as a violinist, born at Bergamo, in 1693, LHe 
could have received but few lessons from his illustrious master, being 
scarcely sixteen years of age when Corelli died. Bold and original, he 
invented new combinations for tuning the violin, the double notes, 
arpeggi, and harmonic sounds, The most important work in which he 
put forth the result of his discoveries in these various matters, bears the 
title of Arte de nuova modulazione. The French editions of this work 
are eatitled Caprices énigmatiques. 1f Locatelli, who died in Holland in 
1764, did not produce many pupils, he had many imitators; Lolli, 
Fiorillo, and above all, Paganini. whose talent owes its complete de- 
velopment to this model, 

( To be continued). 
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THE COMING OPERA SEASON AT BOSTON. 


Italian Opera, under Maretzek’s direction, will open at the New York 
Academy on the 28rd of this month. ‘I'he répertoire so far as yet 
whispered by the newspaper quidnuncs, is not very inviting to those 
who love music in a deeper sense than that of fashion or of momentary 
sensation. lor novelties are promised, of course, the two latest Parisian 
fashions: Verdi's Don Carlos and Gounod’s Romeo and Juliet, also a 
Leonora of Mercadante’s (not a word of one by Beethoven, commonly 
called Fidelio !), and some pretty tritles (we suppose they are) such as 
De Ferrari's Pipele and Cagnoni’s Don Bucefalo. Among the revivals 
are named Bellini’s Romeo and Juliet ; Donizetti's Belisario and Maria 
di Rohan; Meyerbecr’s Jrophet; Nossini’s Otello. Of course, too, 
there will be the usual Verdi and Donizetti hacks, the Gounod Faust, 
&c. Nothing first-class in the whole, except, most likely, Don Giovanni, 
which no opera company can afford to shelve entirely. No Nozze di 
Figaro, nor Magic Flute, nor Seraglio of Mozart; no Fidelio; no 
William Tell; nothing by Weber, nor by Cherubini; none of those 
noble classical revivals which have redeemed the character of the 
London houses in spite of the “ wide-weltering chaos” of trash! But 
then Italian Opera is a thing of fashion mainly, and must be expected 
to seek first to please the fashionable rather than the sincerely musical. 
If we only had a good permanently organized German Opera at the 
same time, which should carry out the promise of that which gave us 
Fidelio, &c., a few years since, we should not object to the Ltaliin 
Opera in its peculiar province. But now it seems as if it must all go 
one way, and we were not to be allowed to associate with the word 
opera any hopes of what is best in music—when there are such noble 
operas in existence ! 

The real remedy, which we fear is far off, must lie in permanent 
local lyrical establishments, which may provide for this want with the 
same superiority to momentary popularities and fashions that our Phil- 
harmonic societies do in concert music. So long as we depend on 
private speculation (which is instinctively opposed to everything of 
quiet growth and permanence), we shall know opera only by short, 
feverish seasons, in which advertizing is the chief part—more froth than 
ale—the whole aim being to exploit each field in turn as hastily as 
possible, get all the dollars that can we got out of people’s pockets in the 
smallest number of weeks, overdoing the thing by frequency of perform- 
ance, and leaving the musical sensibilities of each little opera public 
utterly exhausted and demoralized for any healthy interest in the 
better music of unpretending, calm occasions. 

Of Mr. Maretzek'’s New York season we gather further particulars 
from the Hvening Post :— 

‘It is subdivided into two subscription series of twenty nights. The 





regular nights will be as heretofore, the Thursday performances at 
Brooklyn continuing as usual. The company engaged is a very large 
one, including in its list of principal singers seven prima donnas, four 
tenors, two baritones, one primo buffo, and two bassos. The chorus has 
been enlarged and improved. The orchestra could hardly be bettered, 
There are thousands who will regret the withdrawal of the name of Miss 
Kellogg, who has gone to win new lyric triumphs abroad, but her place 
will be supplied not only by Madame Parepa-Rosa, but by Signora Peralta, 
who became slightly known to us last season. 'The inimitable Ronconi has 
again been lured from a London engagement by Mr. Maretzek’s more 
liberal offers. ‘Lhe public’s old and ever trustworthy favourite, Bellini, 
who always does nobly, has been re-engaged, as a matter of course, and 
$0 are Antonucci, Baragli, and Testa. Miss Hauck, Madame Natali- 
Testa, and Madlle. Ronconi are also re-engaged. Of the new engage- 
ments, the first is that of Mme. Kapp-Young, a dramatic soprano, of 
whom much is expected, but little known here. Mrs. Jenny Kemp- 
ton, a contralto, who graduated,with honour from the concert room, and 
has been studying opera in Italy, is also engaged. Signor Anastasia 
tenor already pleasantly familiar to our public; Signor Pancani, a 
“robust” tenor of European reputation ; Signor Paulo Medini, a young 
Italian basso of great reputation, and Signor Orlandini, have been en- 
raged,” 

' The Opera will of course scatter its favours round in what New Yorkers 
like to call the « provincial” cities, by two or three weeks ata time, 
during the winter,—in short, just as often as it will do to pass the hat 
round. In Boston, we are told, Maretzek will come to the new “ Selwyn’s 
Theatre,” not yet completed ; when, we are not informed, There is also 
mention of another Italian Opera party, under the management of Max 
Strakosch, who has induced that admirable artist of former days, 
Madame Lagrange, to revisit America. He has also secured Signor 
Brignoli, and it is said the concern is to bear the name of “The La- 
grange-Brignoli Combination.” Then comes Mr, Bateman’s importation 
of the lightest and Frenchiest of light, farcical French extravaganza 
and burlesque, the humours of Offenbach, whom the New York Weekly 
Review calls ‘‘ the presiding musical genius of the Old World ” (Heaven 
save the Old World, and the New!). He has brought all the requisite 
French singers and other outfit, and will open in New York, at the French 
Theatre, about the same time with Maretzek. Report speaks highly of 
the leading prima donna, It will be a novelty and no doubt amusing ; 
at any rate we shall be able to see for ourselves whether the Offenbach 
celebrity is merely an idle‘fashion or something more. Mr. B.’s first ex- 
periment on the New York public will be Offenbach’s latest, said to be 
his best work :** La Grande Duchesse de Cerolstein.”—Of this, too, we are 
to have our turn at the new theatre. Light English comic opera, at 
the Boston Music Hall, is among the things anticipated. About the 
middle of January it will begin, in a kind of “ Parlour Opera” style, 
under the direction of Mr. Julius Kichberg, who proposes to bring out 
his own clever, sparkling little operettas, the Doctor of Aleaniara, 
and some new ones, with fuller means of execution than heretofore. 
There isa Riching’s English Opera, making Philadelphia its point of 
departure, with plans of traversing the country. Balfe, we suppose, is 
the type thereof. Where is the German Opera? Where is Fidelio, 
and all the hopes it raised? Where are Frederici and Himmer and 
Habellmann and Hermanns, and the rest? Why will it not come and 
plant itself in Boston, and live on modestly and quietly and grow? 
—Dwight’s Journal of Music. 





Brestav.—The new Theatre was opened on the Ist inst., with 
Goethe’s Faust, preceded by an overture written for the occasion by 
Herr Leopold Damrosch, 

Weman.—In honour of the “silver-wedding ” of the Grand-Ducal 
pair on the 8th inst., Berlioz’s Beatrice und Benedict (founded upon 
Shakspeare’s Much Ado about Nothing, and adapted to the German 
stage by Herr Richard Pohl), was the opera selected for performance. 
The Grand-Duchess herself chose this work, which has, up to the pre- 
sent time, been performed only at Weimar (in German), and at Baden- 
Baden (in French). 

Too STATISTICAL 'TO BE AGREEABLE.—With a want of gallantry which 
cannot be too warmly deprecated, the Constitutionnel lately published 
the ages of some of the principal fair vocalists of the day. Of course, 
we should never think of re-producing such a paragraph, were it hot 
that we believe some of the dates wrong, and wish to afford the ladies 
aggrieved an opportunity of correcting them. Here is the list:— 
Madame Sass, born 26th Jan., 1838; Madame Cabel, 31st January, 
1827; Madame Cerito, 11th March, 1821; Mdlle. Lavoye, 28th July, 
1823; Madame Viardot, 18th July, 1821; Madame Cruvelli, 29th 
Aug. 1824; Madame Jenny Lind, 6th October, 1821; Madame Ugalde, 
3rd December, 1829 ; Madame Faure-Lefebvre, 21st December, 1825 
Madame Miolan-Carvalho, 31st Dec., 1827; Madame Alboni, 1824; 





Madame Borghi-Mamo, 1829; Madame Caroline Duprez, 1882; and 
Madame Stolz, 18th February, 18138, 
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THE STAGE IN NEW YORK. 
(By a Lonpon PLay@orr.) 

New York, Sept. 25. 
Mr. Bateman, father of the celebrated actress, who, by the way, 
has already left America for Liverpool, commenced last night his 
bold experiment of giving French comic opera to the public of New 
York. The work selected was Offenbach’s Grande Duchesse de 
Gerolstein, which, recently produced at the Théitre des Variétés, 
has been performed at nearly every European capital except Lon- 
don. The greatest pains had been taken to render the execution 
of the farcical opera as effective as possible, Malle. 'Tistée, who had 
been the Parisian prima donna in some of Offenbach’s earlier pro- 
ductions, being engaged to represent the Duchess—a part in which 
she had distinguished herself at Bordeaux, and supported by a 
company selected from various parts of France. 
As the time for the commencement of the enterprise approached, 
the most various opinions were expressed respecting Mr. Bateman’s 
chances of success, ‘The Americans are passionately fond of opera, 
but they associate it with the Italian language, and whether they 
would tolerate a work, half opera, half burlesque, performed in 
French was a question to which experience afforded no means of 
solution. ‘The curtain, however, had not long risen before it was 
evident that a most brilliant triumph was on the cards. The 
theatre, by no means small in size, and the area of which is com- 
oo covered with chairs, was so densely filled that the seatholders 
ad a difficulty in reaching their places, and every pleasantry was 
received with hearty laughter, the usual bounds of circumspect 
gravity being passed with the most reckless hilarity. Still, there 
was a rock ahead, to which the more knowing of the audience 
looked forward with some apprehension. ‘This was the dance 
which is performed at the end of the second act by the Duchess and 
her courtiers, and is the modest imitation of a pas highly esteemed 
in the ** Quartier Latin ” of Paris, but less admired in select society. 
Would the Americans, who had only been made acquainted with 
ballet a year before by the production of Black Crook, which, by 
the way, draws larger crowds than ever to Niblo’s—would the 
Americans tolerate this irregular offspring of Parisian civilization ? 

Not only did they tolerate, but they were carried away by a 
rapture of delight of which it is difficult to form a notion in the 
Old World, inasmuch as it was a delight in which surprise was an 
important element.: The wilder the dance became the louder were 
the shouts that arose from every part of the house, and when the 
drop curtain had fallen, the audience, who demanded its re-ascent, 
would not be satisfied with the mere acknowledgment of the 
artists, but insisted on a repetition of the exploit, which took 
place amid increased acclamation. 

The performance of Offenbach’s opera is certainly more com- 
plete than anything that has been done at any one of the theatres 
during my sojoutn here, except, perhaps, that of Caste at the 
Broadway. Generally, the American managers show small 
proficiency in the art of mounting pieces, and even Black Crook, 
chiefly dependent on its scenery, is, as I have said, supplied with 
decorations imported from Europe. But the Gren Duchesse 
stands out as a brilliant departure from the general rule. Scenery 
and costumes are all in the best taste, and would satisfy the most 
fastidious habitué of a Parisian opera-house. 

To all appearance the Grande Duchesse is firmly established for 
the winter, and it is very doubtful whether its performance at the 
Théatre Francais alternately with the tragic representations of 
Madame Ristori will assist tho attraction of the Italian artist. 
The Americans are fond of novelty, and Offenbach comes forward 
with all the advantage of a new sensation. It is said that after 
the termination of the New York scason Mr. Bateman will take 
his French company to London, and that arrangements are 
already made with Mr. Mitchell for their appearance at the St. 
James's Theatre. 

One new feature of the coming winter will be the production 
of an English pantomime on a grand: scale at the Olympic. I 
have already mentioned Mr. G. L. Fox as an excellent clown, but 
he has hitherto played in the short pantomimes which form part of 
the miscellaneous entertainment given at Barnum’s Museum, and 
which, though admirably droll, are produced at no great cost. 
Indeed, we have long been taught to believe that the ‘ grand 
comic pantomime,” which becomes so conspicuous at Christmas, 


origin, refuses to thrive beyond the boundaries of the three king- 
doms. The favour shown to the small pantomimes at Barnum’s, 
and the readiness with which Mr. Fox’s humour is appreciated, 
show that this opinion is fallacious, and there is no reason to 
doubt that the Olympic pantomime, which will be decorated with 
scenery from one of the London theatres, and produced under the 
direction of Mr. Fox, who is engaged not only as clown, but as 
stage manager, will be an addition to the list of successful novelties. 
However, with all their rage for novelty, there is one species of 
amusement of which the Americans never seem to grow weary. I 
refer to those performances of blackened musicians and dancers of 
which at London we have a specimen in the entertainments given 
by the Christy's Minstrels, but which at New York seem to abound 
in every district. You cannot walk along the theatrical section of 
the Broadway without being perpetually greeted by a glaring 
announcement that the serenaders of St. Francisco, or Georgia, or 
Virginia are prepared to afford you admirable recreation, nor can 
you pass a hoarding without encountering a large woodcut por- 
trait of some Ethiopan artist. Let it not be thought that this 
abundance of ‘ minstrelry” is accompanied by variety. Songs 
exactly like those warbled for the last dozen years are warbled still, 
and jokes based on the hypothesis that Joe Miller is an unknown wit 
are exchanged between the ** bones” and the ‘*tambourine,” after the 
good old fashion. The only thing that is new to a Londoner is 
the representation of a game of baseball, which is a national sport 
with the Americans. Here the humour is of a thoroughly practical 
kind, the Ethiopians tossing a huge elastic ball into the midst of 
the audience, who are expected to toss it back again, the pleasuro 
afforded by the intellectual pastime being in direct proportion to 
the number of heads hit. 
When we reflect that the Americans had long been familiar with 
Ethiopian Serenaders when they were a novelty in London, this 
exceptional constancy in a people more than ordinarily fickle be- 
comes amazing. Perhaps it is to be ascribed to that semi- 
Puritanism which seems here to have no effect whatever on 
playhouse audiences, but probably induces a large section of the 
public to patronize entertainments not ostensibly theatrical. Still, 
the circumstance that a prejudice which in London contributes to 
the support of all sorts of entertainments should here chiefly 
encourage one particular kind of buffoonery, is remarkable. Of 
anything corresponding to the soirées of Mr. and Mrs. German Ree:l 
and Mr. John Parry I have not seen a trace, though Mr. Arthur 
Sketchley is here, and will, it is said, introduce the noted ‘ Mrs. 
Brown ” tothe New York public. Nor are lectures or * readings” 
the order of the day, an exception being made in the case of the 
announced ‘ readings” of Mr. Charles Dickens, whose arrival is 
anticipated with great curiosity, and who seems to be certain of a 
most brilliant reception.— Times, Oct. 11. 








Wanpsworru.—The English Glee Union (four male voices), assisted 
ly Miss Fanny Danielson, and Mr. J. F. Meen (pianist), gave a concert 
on Tuesday at the St. Barnabas School, Landsdowne Road, before a 
numerous and respectable, though not very appreciative, audience. 
Miss Danielson’s greatest successes were in “ Tell me, my heart,” and 
Blamphin’s ballad, ‘‘I love to roam,’ which last was encored and 
“Coming thro’ the Rye” substituted. Mr. Phillips, who has an 
agreeable tenor voice of good quality, sang Abt’s “Ever Thine” and 
“She wore a Wreath of Roses,” in an artistic manner, Some glees and 
quartets, foremost amongst which were “ Hail, smiling Morn!” and 
Kitcken’s “ The Soldier's Love,” were rendercd very sati-factorily, but 
met with little favour. ‘This was not the case, however, with a buffo 
duet, a most stupid and unmelodious composition, sung by Messrs, 
Clagett and Rudkin, which the audience applauded to the echo. Mr. 
J. I’. Meen accompanied and played Favarger’s Faust fantasia passably 
well, 

SournwarK.—A concert was given on Monday in the St. Matthew's 
School-rooms, New Kent Road, by the Lion Street Choral Society, 
conducted by Mr. R. Cuddeford. Several glees and part-songs were 
sung in a very creditable manner, the most successful being Danby’s 
“ Awake, AZolian Lyre,” and Spofforth’s “ Hail, smiling Morn!” A 
remarkable feature in the programme was the overture to Masaniello 
arranged as a duet for pianoforte and harmonium, played by Dr. Bennett 
Gilbert and Mr. W. L. Tomlins. The solo singers were Miss Joseph, 
Mrs. A. Gilbert, Mrs. Bennett Gilbert, Messrs. Stanley Mayo, Sankey, 
and Gaynar. Mrs. A. Gilbert was loudly applauded in Bishop's “ Bid 
ine discourse ;” and Mr. Sankey was very successful in Haydn’s “In 
native worth.” Miss Emily Mosse, organist of St. Phillip’s, Kennington, 








appeals exclusively to the English taste, and, in spite of its Italian 





accompanied the vocal pieces. 
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ITALIAN OPERA IN DUBLIN. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The eminent success which attended the Italian operatic perfor- 
mances at the ‘Theatre Royal was alike due to the unusual strength 
and completeness of the company, to the manner in which the 
operas were put upon the stage, and the almost unparalleled variety 
of the representations. The series commenced on Monday, the 16th 
of September, with the Nozze di Figaro, and concluded with Oberon, 
on Saturday last, which was given for the benefit of Mdlle. 'Tietjens. 
During this period no less than fifteen works were produced, 
and these included the most popular operas of the modern Italian 
repertory. A remarkable feature of the performances was that a 
new opera was given every evening, with one or two exceptions. 
The operas were given in the following order :—Le Nozze di Figaro 
—Monday, Sept. 16 ; Norma—Tuesday, 17 ; Martha—-Wednesday, 
18; fl Trovatore—Thursday, 19; La Sonnambula—Friday, 20 ; 
the Huguenots—Saturday 21; Faust—Monday, 23; Falstaff— 
Tuesday, 24; Jl Barhiere—Wednesday, 25; Don Giovanni~ 
Thursday, 26; Lucia di Lammermoor—Friday, 27; Oberon— 
Saturday, 28 ; Lucrezia Borgia—Monday, 30 ; La Traviata—Tues- 
day, October 1; and Semiramide—Wednesday, October 2. 
Whether this was the best course to adopt it is impossible to say ; 
but assuredly from the extraordinary favour with which several of 
the operas were received—notably, the Huguenots, the Bartiere, 
Faust, and Don Giovanni—repetitions might have been indulged 
in with certain advantages. However, Mr. Mapleson is as 
shrewd as he is active and enterprising, and did not make his pro- 
gramme without consideration. Indeed, with so powerfully attrac- 
tive a company he could scarcely have fallen into an error whatever 
piece was announced in the bill; and, if one may judge by results, 
he was decidedly in the right, as a more successful representation 
of Italian operas has not been given in Dublin for many years. 1 
hear that, urged by the success of the present performances, Mr. Ma- 
pleson intends establishing a regular season of Italian Opera every 
autumn in Dublin. Iam sure this would answer far better than 
a flying visit, as a subscription might be established, and the 
fashionables would prefer the same course as that pursued at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre and Covent Garden. 

Malle. Clara Doria, the charming and intelligent daughter of our 
eminent composer, Mr. John Barnett, had a great success in her 
two performances : Lucy in Lucia di Lammermoor, and Amina in the 
Sunnambula. Her voice is sweet rather than powerful, and she is 
somewhat deficient in energy and abandon; but she vocalizes ad- 
mirably, is graceful and becoming on the boards, and no doubt has 
a carecr before her. She made a decided hit with her Irish audiences, 
and will be welcomed in Dublin with open arms whenever she re- 
appears. 

Oberon was repeated on Saturday, the 5th instant, for the benefit 
of Malle. Tietjens. I was unable to attend, but send you an ex- 
tract from one of our papers, which gives a fair statement of what 
took place. 

“ The closing night of our operatic season was, according to custom, 
selectvid as the occasion when, by the compliment of a benefit, special 
recognition might be made of the favour in which the prima donna is 
justly held. Sufficient testimony as to her merits and the proportionate 
regard they have gained during many successive seasons was given by 
a house crowded in every part and enthusiastic in the highest degree. 
The opera of Oberon was selected for performance, and the cast on its 
repetition was the same as had been previously made on that night 
weck, Onr remarks on the previous performance were confirmed by 
the representation last night, and accordingly we may be understood 
to repeat them as our critique in the present instance. The same mor- 
ccaux Were applauded and encored, and at the termination of the scena 
* Mara, potente mare’ aclamour arose in the house which no efforts could 
allay. In vain the conductor proceeded with the music, the pirates 
carried off the heroine, and Signor Bettini appeared and tried to com- 
mence the ‘Iufelice mortale.’ All such performance was a matter of 
dumb show. Malle, Tietjens, after frequently acknowledging the com- 
pliment and retiring, at last repeated the final movement of the aria, 
but was wholly inaudible. Ultimately Oberon himself, with a most 
unromantic resignation of his magie power, had to draw a piano out on 
the stage trom the side se:nes, Signor Bevipnani, abandoning his post 
in the orchestra, appeared before the foot-lights as accompanist, and 
Mille. Viet} ns gratified t!e desire of the galleries by singing the 


Engli-h version of The Last Rose uf Summer,’ After this the opera 
was allowed to proceed, 
de:.ces of popularity as she could have desired. 


Assuredly Mdile, Tietjens gained such evi- 
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wreath had been thrown to her for her exertions in Oberon, and seven 
more fragrant messengers fell on the stage at the conclusion of the Irish 
melody. The opera did not terminate till long past eleven o'clock.” 

A grand concert was given by the Italian Company in the 
large hall of the Exhibition Palace, on Friday morning the 4th 
instant. All the singers engaged in the operatic performances 
assisted, and Miss Emily Glover, daughter of Professor Glover of 
Dublin, greatly distinguished herself by her harp playing. 
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COLOGNE. 
(From our Original Correspondent.) 

Our operatical season is going on triumphantly and we possess an 
ensemble this year which without being of primissimo cartello is 
still in many respects a very good one. ‘The two highly gifted 
pupils of our Conservatoire have been very successful in their 
debuts, and specially the Frl. Scheuerlein as Rezia in Oberon, 
Elisabeth in Tannhauser, Alice in Robert and the Contessa in the 
Nozze di Figaro has met with an enthusiastical reception. Indeed 
her beautifu! voice of a real dramatic soprano, (a great rarity now 
a day) her Method as well as her great sentiment are uncommon ; 
and having the great chance to continue her theoretical and prac- 
tical studies under her teacher (Madame Marchesi) we may prog- 
nosticate the coming of a new star on the theatrical firmament of 
Europe. The second one Frl. Radecke (a lyric soprano) after 
Agathe in Freischutz, has sang the first soprano parts in Stradella 
of Flotow, and Zampa of Herold with genuin success. Although 
possessing a very sweet voice of a great compass and a splendid 
vocalization, however, being very timid, she wants the /aisser-aller 
which is so very necessary on the stage to excite the enthusiasm of 
the public. But no doubt that time and experience developping 
her self-confidence Frl. Radecke will become one of the best 
german singers. Frau Dumont-Suvanny, who does not possess a 
first rate voice, through her singing method and her grace in 
acting has proved to be a charming and interesting soprano. Her 
debuts in the parts of Susanna, the princessess in the Uyonotti and 
Robert, and Margherita in Faust have brillantly contirmed the 
reputation which she enjoys in Germany. By the way, it is 
interesting to know that Frau Suvanny is also a pupil of Madame 
Marchesi, from the Conservatoire of Vienna. 
Among the Gentlmenn we have got as Baryton a great artist 
coming from the Royal theatre of Munic. Herr Simons is in pos- 
sessiou of a magnificent voice and he is decidedly such a capital 
singer and actor as to produce a sensation in Paris and London. 
The high register of his voice is something quite ecceptional, his 
figure is very elegant and his success in the part of Zampa (written 
more for a tenor than a Baryton voice) was immense. Another 
very good acquisition is the Basso Cantante Borkowsky as a singer 
as well as an actor. About the tenors, this Cossa rara we are not 
so happy ; but the Herrn Gitte, Brunner, Flemming and Wagner 
are superior to the one we had last year. Another improvement is 
the new conductor Herr Dumont. Romeo and Giulietta of Gounod 
is in rehearsal, and according to the prospect we shall hear Mignon 
by Ambroise Thomas, and L’oca del Cairo of Mozart during the 
present season. On the 15th instant we shall have a great vocal 
and instrumental concert at the Giirzenichs room, given by F. 
Hiller in aid of the cathedral of Francfort. On the 22d october 
will take place the first grand Giirzenidi Concert under Hiller’s 
direction, and on the first week of november will begin the quartett 
soirées. ‘Tonight D. Giovanni for the first time this season, and 
soirée musicale at F. Hillers given in honor of H. R. H. Prince 
Oscar of Schweden, who being a great musical amateur and a 
protector of the conservatoire of Stockholm has expressed the 
desire to make the acquaintance of Hiller and of all the professors 
of our conservatoire, on passing through cologne. 
Nortice.—Signor Marchesi has received the Knigts Cross of Sts 
Maurizio e Lazaro from the King of Italy—Yours truly 

8th October. SaLvatore SAVERIO BALDASSARE. 

Cotoene.—Malles. Scheuerlein aud Radecke, pupils of Madame Mar- 
chesi at the Conservatory, have made a successful début at the Stadt- 
theater.— Signor Salvatore Marchese, the well-known singer and 
song-composer, has been created by the King of Italy a Knight of the 
Order of Saints Maurice and Lazarus. 

Hampureu.—M. Offenbich's Pariser Lelen has been produced at the 
Stadttheater with enormous success. 
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REVIEWS. 


Compositions by Witien Cornen— 

1. Romancero. Six transcriptions de Concert pour Piano. 

2. Chant du Barde, Morceau de Concert pour Piano. 

8. The Warrior’s Lament. 

4, Serenade. Morceau de Concert pour Piano. 

5. Lovely Spring. Song. 

[London : Ewer & Co.] 

Numoer one of these compositions is a series of “ transcriptions,” the 
themes of which are supplied by Wagner (Zannhauser), Donizetti (Anna 
Bolena and L’Elisire d’ Amore), Mehul (Joseph), Donizetti (La Favorita), 
and Mercadante (Normani). Nearly all of them may be styled 
« prilliant,”and would probably find favour in the eyes (and ears) of 
those who love showy pianoforte music. 

Number two is an andante melody, with syncopated accompaniment 
which by-and-by loses itselt in a maze of arpeggios. The former is very 
well, but the arpeggios can only serve as an exercise. 

The funereal march with which number three opens and closes is 
effective, but we cannot say as much for some of the intermediate pas- 
sages. The latter sound little like the lament of a warrior, or any one 
else. 

The melody of number four (when there is one) falls to each hand 
alternately with an arpeagio accompaniment, which is nearly continuous. 
It is an agreeable trifle. 

Number five is a song which does Herr Coenen greater credit than 
all that precedes it. It has a good and expressive melody, a cleverly 
varied accompaniment, and is by no means deficient in proofs of more 
than ordinary ability. 


Overture to “ Guglielmo Tell,” arranged from the full score for the Organ, by 
A. L. PEAcE, organist of Trinity Church, Glasgow. [London: R. Cocks 
& Co.] 

Tur overture to William Tell, adapted for the organ by a Scotch 
organist, is a significant thing. In the first place it shows the degree 
of perfection to which the “ king of instruments” has been brought in 
regard to its mechanism; and it further goes to prove that clever 
manipulators are by no means rare, Without the one and the other 
the publication of this arrangement would be a simple act of folly, 
because its demands, both upon instrument and player, are terribly 
exacting. Mr. Peace, who must be a credit to the Glasgow church if 
he can play his own work, has secured as much of the orchestral effect 
as is possible. Under the circumstances this is high praise. 


The words by Mrs. He- 


Let her depart. Song (with violin obbdligato). 
[London : Dearle 


MANS; the music composed by EpwArRD THURNAM. 
& Co.]} 
A coMMONPLACE song, only differing from other commonplace songs by 
having an obdbligato for violin running through it. The meaning of 
the latter we are unable to conceive, unless it afforded areason for dedi- 
cating the song to Mr. Henry Blagrove. 


Sing to me that Song again. Serenade. Composed by GuciiELmo. ([Lon- 
don: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Mr. W. H. Cumaincs has made this simple and expressive song a 

deserved favourite. To those who have not heard it sung by him, we 

can commend it as well adapted for amateur use. 


La Suissesse au bord du lac. Romance. Transcribed for the Pianoforte by 
Brixtey Ricuarps. [London; R. Cocks & Co ] 

Mr. Ricnanps has been happy as usual in his transcription of this 

romance, Although by no means difficult, the effect of its performance 

is very pleasing. We can commend the piece to moderate players who 

wish for something suited to their means. 


A Sigh went floating on the Breeze. Ballad. Composed expressly for, and 
sung by Miss Louisa Pyne, by W. M. Lutz. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 
Waar a pity it is that not even accepted composers like Herr Meyer 
Lutz can obtain decent words. Here is the first of the verses that 
gentleman was driven to make use of when writing for a popular artist 

like Miss Pyne— 
“A sigh went floating on the breeze, 
A sigh freed from its fettered stay ; 
Then, like the wind o’er summer seas, 
Died in the distance far away. 
A stifled sob of grief was heard, 
A breath as from above ; 
She did not breathe one single word, 
Sad, silent was her love.” 
What does it all mean? We imagine that Herr Lutz himself could 
hot well make out, for he has written a most unsatisfactory song. It 
would, however, be unfair to criticize the music which seeks to illus- 
trate such rigmarole. 





Bonnie Katie. Song. Written by F. S. CLARKE; the music composed by 
Franz Ast. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

A ouarMING song, with pretty words, and a graceful, piquant melody, 

oe accompanied. ‘“ Bonnie Katie” will be welcome wherever 

she goes. 


Crispino e la Comare. Fantasie de salon pour le Piano, par WILHELM 
Kune. [London: R. Mills.] 

Tue light and trivial music of the Riccis’ operetta is here handled upon 

in the usual fashion, save that the themes are not over-embellished. 

Judging from the multitude of such pieces continually coming before 

us, they must be in great demand. We are sorry that the time and 

labour of those who play them are not better bestowed. 


The Silver Stream, [London: R. Cocks 
& Co.] 


Some of the themes of these waltzes are very flowing and elegant. The 
copy before us is marked “ second edition.” 


Waltzes by Franx Arxrxs. 


Woodland Trillings. Morcean de Salon. Composed for the Pianoforte by 
IMMANUEL LiepicH. [London: R. Cocks & Co.] 

Ovr readers can tell by frequent experience of similar things what this 
piece consists of. First, a theme simply accompanied ; then the theme 
repeated with scale passages here and there, as embellishments; then, 
again repeated in the relative minor, and then, again repeated in the 
major with varied ornament, Next, an interlude on another key, and 
then the theme again repeated in yetanother. Finally, a cadenza intro- 
duces the original key, and again the theme is repeated with added 
decorations. ‘These be thy gods, O Israel.” 





LEOPOLD DE MEYER IN NEW YORK. 
(From “ Watson's Art Journal.”) 


Leopold de Meyer walked into New York as calmly and quietly 
a day or two since, as though Europe was over the way, and one 
only had to cross a road. When we saw his name on our visiting- 
book, we doubted the evidence of our senses. We knew that he 
meditated a visit to America, but we expected that his decision 
would be announced by a flourish of trumpets blown by some 
enterprising agent. It seems, however, that he silently concluded 
and quietly walked on board a steamer bound for this city, and he 
is here now, unrecognized, where twenty years ago he was tlie 
“lion ” of the day, the ‘* observed of all observers.” A generation 
has almost passed away since then ; his brilliant successes and bis 
wonderful playing, his marches d’Isly and Marocaine are talked 
of as things of the dim past, and yet Leopold de Meyer is, to-day, 
in the very flush of his physical and mental strength, and a greater 
artist than he was when he first visited this country, and literally 
turned the heads of all the American — 

Leopold de Meyer has come out on his own account ; he has no 
settled intentions, no agent, proposing to judge for himself as to 
what his future career shall be. We believe that he will find the 
present time opportune for his reappearance. His popularity here 
is still remembered, and his European career, up to the present 
time, has been constantly quoted in the American papers, so that 
it is as fresh and as brilliant as ever. We hope to hear him soon, 
and in the meantime we shall take from the ashes of the past some 
reminiscences of the good old time when Leopold de Meyer was a 
lion in the land. 








Giascow.—Notwithstanding the multiplied attrictions of a musical 
and dramatic nature with which the city is now supplied, the Siturday 
Evening Concerts retain their hold upon the citizens. On Saturday 
evening the City Hall was filled in all parts, and a well-arranged pro- 
gramme provided. The singers were Mdlle. Vanzini (her first 
appearance in Glasgow), Miss Helen Kirk, Mr. Alfred Hemming (who 
appeared for the first time in Glasgow), Herr Stepan (basso), and the 
Misses Dashwood. Mdlle. Vanzini possesses a soprano of purity and 
considerable compass, and sings with the ease and finish of an educated 
vocalist. Miss Kirk took part with Mdlle. Vanzini and Mr. Hemming 
in a trio and duet, but the audience appeared to enjoy her ballads 
better. Mr. Hemming has a good voice, and sings with intelligence. 
He was several times recalled. Herr Stepan appeared to be duly 
appreciated by the audience, who more than once insisted upon his 
appearance. The Misses Dashwood (serio-comic vocalists) are great 
favourites. As usual, Mr. Lambeth presided at the organ, and Mr. 
Emile Berger took his accustomed seat, which it is to be hoped he may 





not soon vacate, at the pianoforte.—G@lasgow Daily Herald, Oct. 7th. 
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On the 1st October, in one vol. Post 8vo, 6s. 6d., 
USICAL DEVELOPMENT: Being an attempt to 
] set forth those Fundamental Principles of Human Expression from which 
have sprung the Chief Forms of Musical Composition, in order, if possible, to Deduce 
the Essential Spirit and Features of these Forms, and thus to lay down the Leading 
Principles which should regulate their Construction. By Josep Gopparp, Author 


of “* The Philosophy of Music." 
London : Tuomas Mrrey, 32, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 
Stvwpxivs, MarsHati, & Co., Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 


a de Palmerin d° Olive filz du Roy Frorenpos de 
Macepone et de LA BELLE Gariane, fille de Remicius, Ewpereur de Constan- 
tinople, by Sean Mangin, dit le Petit Angenin. A perfect copy of this 
extremely rare Romance to be sold for TWENTY-NINE GUINEAS, 
Enquire of Duncan Davison & Co., 241, Regent Street, W. 


To ADVERTISERS.—TZhe Office of THE MustcaL WorRLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Regent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock a.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 














DEATH. 


On the 4th inst., at 15, Queen Anne Street, Cavendish Square, 
Wituetmrina Enuty, the eldest, rwuch-beloved daughter of WitHELM 


Ganz, l'sq., aged 7 years and 5 days. 
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‘THE GOOSE OF CAIRO.” 
A POSTHUMOUS OPERA BY MOZART. 
N a former number of our paper, says the editor of the Berlin 
Echo, we told our readers that Mozart’s unfinished posthum- 
ous comic opera, Die Gans von Cairo (The Goose of Cairo), had 
been produced at the Théatre des Fantaisies Parisiennes, where it 
met with a very favourable reception. According to the Paris 
papers it has been very skilfully remodelled, that is to say, the plot 
has been condensed into two acts by M. Victor Wilder, and the 
omissions in the score have been filled up in the preper spirit of 
veneration for the composer. M. Wilder, to whom the notion and 
successful realization of the performance are due, gives the follow- 
ing details of the history of this opera from its commencement, and 
of his arrangement of it for the stage :—The Goose of Cairo is not 
as might be supposed, says M. Wilder, one of Mozart’s youthful 
works ; on the contrary, it dates from the most fertile and brilliant 
period of his career, the period which witnessed the birth of Figaro’s 
Hochzeit, Don Juan, and Die Zauberfldte. Written in the year 
1783, the place of this opera is between Die Lntfiihrung aus dem 
Sevail (1782) and Figaro’s Hochzeit (1786). Mozart, who unfor- 
tunately was doomed to die at the age of thirty-five, was then 
about twenty-eight. In addition to a large number of symphonies, 
sonatas, &c., he had already written a dozen operas, among which 
were Idomeneo and Die Entfiihrung. It will no doubt interest the 
reader to learn under what circumstances Mozart composed The 
Guose of Cairo, and I may therefore be allowed to describe them. 
I will do so in the form of a notice intended to be placed at the 
head of the score. After twice travelling through a large portion 
of Nurope, Mozart settled at Salzburg. The Archbishop had at- 
tached him to his person with a salary of 400 florins. In this 
small provincial town, where the great artist was exposed to the 
abuse and insults of his master, who treated him worse than the 
meanest of his servants, Mozart felt his genius was being suffocated. 
It was, therefore, with childlike joy that he received the command 
to follow his master to Vienna, which place he reached in March, 
178]. 
Vienna was then the true home of art. Joseph II., who was 
passionately fond of music, had collected in his capital an Italian 





operatic company which was unrivalled. The writers of that 
time are perfectly unanimous as to its excellence. ‘ Our operatic 
company,” says one of them, ‘is truly superior to all others in 
Germany and Italy, for, during his journey through the peninsula, 
the En:peror visited all the large theatres, and engaged the most 
celebrated virtuosos. It is not uncommon to find our second and 
third singers leaving Vienna to appear as prime donne in Italy.” 
In addition to the opera buffa, Vienna possessed a second theatre. 
This was devoted to German music. Unfortunately, there was 
a deficiency of good composers and good singers, and, with the 
exception of a few national works, translations formed the staple 
entertainment of the establishment. Tor a short time, Mozart 
restored its fortunes by his Entfihrung aus dem Serail. The 
reader may easily imagine what powers of attraction such a place 
as Vienna exerted upon the genial young composer. He trembled 
at the mere thought of having to return to Salzburg. But how 
could he avoid the sad necessity? Leopold Mozart, his father, 
attached great value to the Archbishop’s four hundred florins, and 
dreaded his son’s being exposed to the vicissitudes of life. He 
feared, too, that the fact of Wolfgang’s breaking with his master 
might endanger the situation which he himself, Leopold, held 
at the Court of Salzburg. Under these circumstances, Mozart's 
permanent stay in Vienna became an exceedingly difficult problem. 
But the Archbishop’s brutality succeeded in solving it. Most 
profoundly wounded in his dignity as a man and an artist, Mozart 
listened only to the voice of his just indignation. He bade fare- 
well to the choleric Archbishop, and knocked at the hospitable 
door of C. Weber, whose daughter he was afterwards to marry. 
He now was settled in Vienna. After he had provided for his 
livelihood by lessons and concert-speculations, he turned his 
attention principally to the stage. He first thought of the national 
theatre. ‘This was natural, as there were neither rivals or any 
other serious obstacles in the way ; besides, he could refer to the 
success of his previous work (Die Entfithrung). It appears from 
his correspondence that he had in his possession for some time 
a piece entitled Ludolph von Labsbury. He proposed, also, 
getting some one to translate a comedy of Goldoui’s, Jl Servitore 
di due Patroni, but the German theatre was at its last gasp, and 
the Emperor had already condemned it to death. There was, 
therefore, nothing but the Italian theatre left. 

Mozart's most ardent wish was to write an opera buffa. Despite 
his Germanic descent, his taste drew him to Italian art, for we 
must not forget that, though, as the composer of Die Entfuhkrung 
and Die Zauberflite, he is the real founder of the German musical 
drama, we behold in him more especially the impersonification and 
last representative of the great school of men like Pergolese, 
Paésiello and Cimarosa. Unfortunately, he had many obstacles 
to overcome in order to attain his end. ‘The great thing to be first 
done was to overcome the prejudice entertained by Joseph II., who 
did not value Mozart's dramatic talent very highly, and did not 
care much for Die Ent/iihrung. ‘The next thing was to conquer 
the intrigues of Salieri, who was greatly respected in Vienna, and 
enjoyed the especial favours of the Emperor. Finally, it was 
necessary to obtain a book. Being exceedingly anxious about the 
matter, Mozart wrote, on the 7th May, 1783, a letter to his father, 
complaining that he had read at least a hundred Htalian pieces, 
without finding a single one of any use. For the moment there 
was nothing to be done with the Abbé du Ponte, who had promised 
him a piece, as the Abbé was then busily engaged on a libretto 
for Salieri. Mozart commissioned his father, therefore, to come to 
some arrangement about a book with Varesco. If, he said, Varesco 
consented to write one, they might work together during Mozart's 
stay in Salzburg. In the month of July, Mozart really did set out 
for Salzburg, as he had married a short time previously, and wished 
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to present his wife to his father. He found Varesco already at 
work, and carried away with him the first act and the plot of the 
two others to Vienna. 

In his ecstasy at finally obtaining a libretto, Mozart set about 
his task with feverish eagerness. His ideas flowed easily and 
abundantly, and the first act was speedily finished. It was now 
that he thought over, for the first time, the whole plan of the 
piece, and became aware of the defects inherent to it. On the 6th 
December, 1783, he wrote to his father to say how pleased he 
himself was with the numbers he had completed, and what a pity 
it would be were such music never performed, as might be the 
case, if Varesco would not consent to certain indispensable altera- 
tions in his book. ‘This letter gave rise to a longish correspondence 
between father and son. In it, Mozart detailed the subject 
of The Goose of Cairo, suggested the necessary alterations, and 
spoke very sensibly of the value of the book. Unfortunately, 
Varesco was, to judge at least from Mozart’s letters, an obstinate 
man, difficult to manage, and appeared moreover to be firmly con- 
vinced of the great merit of his work ; in a word, he opposed every 
important alteration. The unhappy composer was in despair. 
Luckily for him, Du Ponte had quarrelled with Salieri, and was 
ready to fulfil the promise he had formerly made Mozart, and thus 
The Goose of Cairo was forgotten for Figaro’s Hochzeit, and locked 
up in a dusty press with other manuscripts condemned to oblivion. 
If the reader bear in mind the correspondence mentioned above, 
together with the date, 1783, which marks a new period in the 
development of Mozart’s dramatic genius, he will easily believe that 
the fate to which the unfortunate score was subjected was some- 
thing to be deplored. In worth, if we look away from the frame, 
The Goose of Cairo may take its place by the side of the master’s 
best efforts. Happily, it was not Jost. While the earthly remains 
of the poor great man were flung into a pit where they could never 
be found again, his manuscripts, carefully collected by his widow, 
passed into the hands of André, who purchased them en bluc for 
1000 ducats. His successor, and the present owner of them, Herr 
André, music publisher at Offenbach, published The Goose of Cairo 
in 1861, and it was then I conceived the notion of producing it 
on the stage. Starting from the same point as Varesco’s piece, 
with the plot of which I was acquainted through Otto Jahn’s 
work, I constructed a completely new libretto, guiding myself con- 
scientiously by the existing musical numbers, so that, for instance, 
the endings of the acts corresponded with the analogous situations 
in the original book. As most of the numbers written by Mozart, 
especially the concerted ones, were out of proportion for a one act 
opera, I thought I ought to extend my frame, and make the 
opera in two acts. It is true that this plan compelled me to 
interpolate in The Guose of Cairo three pieces not in the 
original work. Mozart wrote neither an overture nor an intro- 
duction, but at the very time he was busy on The Govse of Cairo 
he had an idea of setting to music an old opera, Lo Sposo deluso. 
He soon abandoned the project, but this overture and an intro- 
ductory quartet, possessing, by a remarkable chance, a close 
resemblance to the first scene of The Goose of Cairo, were com- 
pleted and fully scored.* ‘This overture and this quartet occupied 
naturally the place of the absent introduction. Isabella's rondo, 
also scored, I found in one of the master’s scores, of which the title 
and book are lost. The final trio (No. 6) concluded the first act 
of an opera by Bianchi, La Vilanella rapita, which was produced 
in 1785 at Vienna, and for which Mozart, like a terrible spend- 
thrift, composed this delicious number. After doing thus much, 
1 required a talented musician well versed in classical music, and 





* These fr: 


nents were published by Herr André simultaneously with Zhe 
Goose of Cairo, , ‘ . 





impressed with the veneration due to the works of genius. Mozart's 
mode of composing is well-known. As he himself relates in one of 
his letters, when he was travelling, at table, out walking, or 
unable to sleep in bed at night, a stream of musical ideas kept 
flashing through his brain. Such as pleased him he retained in 
his memory, to work up subsequently. He seldom forgot them. 
He worked, therefore, always mentally at first, and did not 
take up his pen until his idea was quite matured. He then 
began his score; wrote the parts and the bass ; and, reserving 
for a future period the task of fully scoring his work, con- 
tented himself with scoring certain passages and ritornelles, 
marking repeats, &c. ‘This is the shape in which The Goose 
of Cairo has come down to us. A talented young musician, 
M. Charles Constantin, conductor at the ‘Fantaisies Parisiennes, 
and a pupil of the composer, A. Thomas, undertook the delicate 
task of completing Mozart’s instrumentation. 

This is, in a few words, the history of The Goose of Cairo. I 
was obliged to tell it in order to acquaint the public with the facts, 
and to correct certain errors. In consideration of my good inten- 
tions, I trust I shall not be censured for a few personal details. 
But, having spoken of myself, it would be unpardonable of me to 
conclude this notice without offeriug the press my thanks for the 
kind and friendly welcome they accorded my modest labours. 


————— 


ST. JAMES’S HALL. 

Mr. Levy, the well-known cornet performer, gave a concert here 
on Monday evening, ‘The vocalists were Madame Raby Barrett, 
who sang an aria of Donizetti's; Miss Edith Wynne, who gave 
‘Auld Robin Gray,” and Bishop’s ‘ Love has Eyes ;” Madlle. 
Liebhart, who sang with great effect Signor Schira’s new valse, 
‘* Il Ballo” (encored), and a song by G. B. Allen ; Madame Weiss, 
who introduced a song by G. A. Macfarren, which met with much 
applause ; and Miss Julia Derby, who sang an Irish song. Miss 
Julia Derby, Mdlle. Liebhart, and Mr. W. Harrison were very 
effective in Balfe's popular trio, ‘I’m not the Queen.” Mr. Har- 
rison also sang the same composer's ballad of ‘‘'‘The Muleteer” 
with his usual dramatic point and effect. Mr, George Perren was 
heard in his own ballad, ‘‘ When first the Bells,” and gave Balfe’s 
‘* Maud” as an encore. Mr. Weiss was encored in his own song, 
‘“‘ King Canute,” when he substituted ‘‘The Blacksmith.” The 
‘“‘ Blacksmith” had as good a reception as the ‘‘ King.” Mr. 
Lewis Thomas sang “In Sheltered Vale” finely. A new and 
clever duet for two harps, founded on Irish melodies, was played by 
Messrs. J. Balsir Chatterton and Cheshire. It is the work of Mr. 
Cheshire. Mr. Viotti Collins played one of his violin solos in a 
brilliant manner, and Madame Rous and Mr. W. C. Levey per- 
formed what was denominated a grand duet for violin and piano- 
forte on airs from Ji Trovatore. Mr. Harry Saunderson thundered 
forth on the pianoforte his arrangement in octaves of the overture 
to Semiramide, which, being encored, he gave one of his Concert 
Polkas. Mr. Levy played “ De Beriot’s 7th Air,” with varia- 
tions for the violin, arranged by Mr. Hartman, of the 12th Lancers, 
for the cornet. We are not prepared to say that he embodied 
the composer's idea, but can state it was a most brilliant and 
effective performance. Mr. Fred. Kingsbury, Mr. G. B. Allen, aud 


Mr. Guglielmo, accompanied the music at the pianoforte. 
. i Basu Bazoox. 





r at Liverpool as Maritina, in 
erbert Bond's benefit, previous to 


Miss. Evita Wywve will a 
W. V. Wallace’s opera, at Mr. 
her departure for Florence. 

MDLLE. ANGELE made so successful a début at the Edinburgh 
Saturday Evening Concerts last month, that its management has 
re-engaged the fair vocalist for the winter serie: in November. 

Covent GARDEN THEATRE.—M. Offenbach’s opera-buffa, La 
Grande Duchesse, will be produced at the above theatre early in 
November. ‘I'he composer will come to Loudon on purpose to 
superintend the rehearsal and conduct the performance. 


Miss CLINTON Fynzs has returned to town for the season. 
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PARIS. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

After a long period—longer far than I had anticipated, even 
though bound for transatlantic shores—I return to my old “seat 
of vantage,” and once again resume my hebdomadal contributions 
to the Musical World for, I would fain hope, the edification and 
pleasure of the readers of that journal. I find, just now, little to 
descant upon in relation to art which is taking place in the French 
capital. The Grand Opéra makes little stir, and contents itself 
with the old repertory, that is, including the Africaine and Don 
Carlos among the * old repertory,” which, from the number of 
times they have been performed, may rank among established 
favourites. The new one act opera, La Fiancée de Corinthe, by 
M. Duprato, is indeed in rehearsal, and will shortly be produced. 
I hear good accounts of the music, but am afraid the piece is too 
unimportant for the theatre. The characters are restricted to four, 
personated by three artists: Daphné and Chloris, Mdlle. Mauduit ; 
Lysis, Mdlle. Bloch; and Polus, M. David. La Fiancée de 
Corinthe, it is evident, has not been founded on Lord Byron’s 
poem, The Siege of Corinth, although such has been averred in 
many quarters. It is not likely that M. Duprato would measure 
swords with Rossini, nor that M. Camille du Locle, the author of 
the libretto, would give him the chance of doing so. But, if the 
Fiancée de Corinthe be not taken from Lord Byron, the ballet of 
the Corsaire undoubtedly is, and this gracious offshoot of Adolphe 
Adam’s genius is about to be reproduced for Mdlle. Granzow, who 
will represent the character of Medora, so eloquently miimed and 
so brilliantly danced by that renowned mistress of her art, Carolina 
Rosati, both at the Grand Opéra here and at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in London, in the palmy days of that princely impresario, 
Benjamin Lumley. 

But the tide of attraction at this moment flows steadily and with 
a strong current towards the Italian Opera, where Mdlle. Adelina 
Patti is in greater repute than ever. I fear, indeed, M. Bagier is 
making too much use of tiie young cantatrice, endeavouring, as it 
would seem, to kill the goose for the golden eggs. Since the begin- 
ning of the season, which commenced weeks before the usual time, 
Malle. Patti has appeared in almost every representation, and some 
of them requiring the greatest amount of labour and endurance, 
and yet she has never flinched from a single performance, and never 
indicated any falling off of her powers. Pluck, and indomitable 
energy, and an earnest anxiety not to disappoint the public and to 
fulfil her engagements to the letter with the director, are no doubt 
the causes which conduce to this, to the public, most satisfactory 
result; but the young and ardent, and, it may be in this 
instance, too thoughtless artist, should be warned that voices 
are not “more lasting than brass,” and that physical power is 
as perishable comparatively as an air bubble. Since my arrival 
here I learn that Mdlle. Patti has been urged to take the part 
of Semiramide, and that she has consented. I have further 
been informed that Rossini himself has counselled her to this 

venture, and that he is most sanguine as to her success. As 
to her success in respect of singing the music of the Babylonian 
Queen, little doubt can be entertained, and the same thing 
could not be safely predicated of any other living artist; but 
Mdlle. Patti is too young and too juvenile looking even to put on 
the semblance of Arsace’s mother, and those soft and handsome 
features so intimately associated with the tender passions, or with 
all that is gay and sparkling, cannot by any amount of genius be 
made to put on the stern grandeur and towering dignity of the 
regal usurper who disdained not to murder her own husband to live 
with her paramour and reign in his stead. Nevertheless, the appear- 
ance of Mdlle. Patti in Semiramide will be of the highest interest, 
and will no doubt attract all Paris to see it. And we shall hear, to 
begin with, that grandest of all grand bravura airs, “ Bel raggio,” 
sung as it has not been sung since the days of Pasta. Signor 
Mongini made his début on Thursday in the Trovatore, with Mdlle. 
Krauss as Leonora, and Mdlle. Grossi as Azucena. ‘The grand- 
voiced tenor did not come up to what was expected of him, nor am 
I surprised thereat. In the first place he was terribly frightened, 
so much so, indeed, as to make little or no impression in his serenade 
in the first act, sung behind the scenes, in which it was his custom 
to create a furor in Lisbon, Milan, and London, In the next place 
the change of the diapason from what he had been accustomed to 
seemed to interfere with the brilliancy and splendour of his 





tones, and certainly the music sounded too low for him. I expect 
a far better reception for Signor Mongini from his Parisian public 
when he has been heard a few times, and when he has regained his 
self-possession. Nevertheless, I doubt if he will obtain in the 
French capital the same reputation which has universally been 
achieved by him in other cities. ‘The Parisians care little about 
the quality or beauty of the voice; they are, or pretend to be, 
sticklers for what they call ‘‘ school,” and adore art, as they under. 
stand it, in the first place. Hence, the panegyrics they lavish on 
Signor Fraschini, whose voice, never of the finest. quality, is almost 
entirely gone, and on Signor Naudin, whose voice was never re- 
markable for quality or power. Signor Mongini, it cannot be 
denied, is far from perfect as a singer, but he has perhaps, the most 
magnificent and finest organ in the world, and, as a vocalist, has 
powerful instincts, great passion and energy. It is commonly said 
that, taking the requisites for a singer at 100, the voice would 
count as 99. The Parisians, however, do not accept this estimate, 
and in their opinion voice counts for little or nothing in the 
qualities that go to make up the vocal artist. Besides, as is well 
known, they look with suspicion on any singer who comes to them 
highly commended, as though they thought no nation had a right, 
or possessed the knowledge, to form a definite opinion until Paris 
had pronounced its verdict. Indeed, it tells rather against a singer 
when he has gained celebrity, even the highest, in any continental 
city, and the critics of the French capital are only too glad to 

ounce down upon him, to show how much more they know and 
low much more profoundly they are influenced in matters of art. 
Notwithstanding all this, I am convinced that Signor Mongini, 
after a while, will become a great favourite here, at least with the 
general audiences, who, in opinions on music and singing, do not 
allow themselves to be led by the ! aoe and the critical community 
‘“‘asassesare.” Mdlle. Grossi did not make any impression in the 
gipsy-mother, Azucena, and, as she has been a great favourite at 
the Italiens, it is only right to infer that she is not so good as she 
has been, or promised to be. For my part I see no alteration in 
her for better or worse, but fancy, if anything, her acting be- 
tokens improvement. What an escape—thanks to Rossini—the 
Parisian public has had from the infliction of such a perform- 
ance as her Tancredi would have been. Mdlle. Krauss, the 
Leonora of the evening, did not quite satisfy her former admirers. 
She had grand moments, but then one had to wait. Truth to say, 
I have seldom witnessed a tamer performance of Verdi's pred 
opera than the one I speak of, and nine people out of ten left the 
theatre grumbling. Even the band and chorus were anything but 
satisfactory. 

The re-opening of the Popular Concerts of Classical Music will 
take place on the 20th instant, at the Cirque Napoleon, under the 
direction of M. Pasdeloup. 


Paris, Oct. 9. MontTAGUE SHOOT. 





Suppen DeatH or a Vocauist.—For some time past the English 
Opera Company have been performing in the Music Hall, Malvern. Mr. 
Morrell, the bass singer, was rather unwell on Saturday last, with a 

in in the region of his heart. On Sunday morning he was but little 
Gee. and left his lodgings in Mill Lane, for the purpose, as he said, of 
walking it off. When near Dr. Weir’s residence, an oa against the 
wall, and immediately expired. An inquest was held on Wednesday, 
when a verdict of “ Died by the visitation of God” was returned. 


Myppetron Hatu.—A concert under the direction of Mr. Frederick 
Walker took place in the above hall on last Friday evening, and was 
very numerously attended, almost every seat being occupied. The 

rogramme comprised the names of Miss Fosbroke, Madame Gilardoni, 
Mrs, Poole, Mr. Fielding, Mr. Kerr Gedge, Mr. Winn, Mr. Delacey, 
and Mr. Fred. Walker. Miss Fosbroke’s singing of Bishop’s *‘ Tell me, 
my heart” elicited a hearty encore, a similar compliment being paid to 
Mrs. Poole, who also sang “ Auld Robin Gray.” Madame Gilardoni 
was no less successful in Herr Ganz’s song, “* When we went a-gleaning.” 
Mr. Fielding sang “ Angels listen” and “Live in my heart,” and was 
applauded in both. Mr. Walker's singing of The Anchor’s Weighed” 
should be specially mentioned. Mr. Winn, Mr. Kerr Gedge, and Mr. 
Delacey achieved some of the vocal honours of the evening. To relieve 
the continuity of vocal performances, Herr Kuhé’s brilliant pianoforte 
solo of Martha was introduced by Miss Leaver, a young lady who we 
then heard for the first time, and whose steadiness pm correctness of 
style and execution betokened great musical ability, and elicited for the 
piece a hearty and well-deserved encore.—W. G. D. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Saturday’s concert was remarkable for the variety and richness 
of its programme. With but one or two exceptions, every piece 
commanded the attention of the musical hearer, But of this the 
reader shall judge from the following copy :— 
1. Overture, “ Coriolan” a waa a 
2. Aria, “In sheltered vale ””—Mr. Lewis Thomas 
3. Aria, “ Nobil Signor” (Les Huguenots)—Miss Julia 


Beethoven. 
German Melody. 


Elton... eee eee eae : Meyerbeer. 
4, Symphony, in B minor (Unfinished) a9 ++» Schubert. 
5. Cavatina, “ Qui la voce” (Puritant)—Mdlle. Amalia 
May oes eee eee ose one «+ Bellini. 
6. The First Walpurgis Night (Ballad for Chorus and 
Orchestra)—the solos by Miss Julia Elton, Mr. 
Wilbye Cooper, and Mr. Lewis Thomas ... «» Mendelssohn. 
7. Serenade, “ What wakes me from my slumber ?— 
Miss Julia Elton ... ane ces ase .. F. E. Bache. 
8. Scena and Aria, ‘‘ My own Undine ” ( Undine) Benedict. 
9. Song, “ Ich muss nun einmal singen ”’—Mdlle. Amalia 
Ma cas ase 60 ans aaa ««» Taubert. 
10. Grand Procession March, with Chorus (Ruins of 
Athens) ... ‘ sii “ - Beethoven. 


Beethoven must have entered con amore into his task of writing a 
musical prelude for M. de Collin’s tragedy. The work was con- 
genial to him ; especially at the time (1806) when he was just 
giving the reins to his own imaginings. One can fancy with 
what ardour he entered upon it (apart altogether from the fact 
that M. Collin was Aulic secretary to His Imperial Majesty of 
Austria). The result we have in the shape of an overture which 
tells with vivid force the story of — and of suffering. Such 
a story Beethoven was fitted to tell above all men. The work was 
mages played, but met with a very slight response from the 
audience. We affect no surprise at this. Only the few at an 

given time and place will comprehend and sympathize with om 
a tragedy in sound. The repetition of Schubert’s untinished sym- 
phony, in B minor (first performed last April) was anticipated 
with considerable interest. Our readers must be aware that 
this is one of the selections from the composer's musical remains 
lately (and tardily) given to the world, and also one of those 
introduced to the English public at the Crystal Palace. It is 
hardly possible to do justice to the beauty of both the Allegro and 
the Andante, which are, unfortunately, all we have of the sym- 
phony. In the former one seems brought face to face not so much 
with sorrow as despair, and yet, not such despair as ignores hope. 
Upon the sombre grandeur of the principal theme, which fol- 
lows the mysterious introductory bars for the basses, the second 
subject breaks like a sunbeam. Every time it is heard comes the 
suggestion of a rift in the clouds opening to let a ray of light pass 
through and then closing again to cover the scene with darkness. 
The charm of the movement is irresistible, and so, too, is that of 
the Andante, though altogether of a different kind. If the Allegro 
embodies the great despair of a strong man, the Andante gives 
utterance to the-artiess and pathetic plaint of a little child. 
Simple as a child’s nature is the construction of the movement, 
and simple as a child’s prattle the themes of which it is composed. 
We may contrast it unfavourably with more elaborate, but not 
more artistic efforts; still, we ‘‘cannot choose but hear,” and, 
hearing, admire. On such music us this, Mr. Manns and his 
orchestra could do no other than bring their highest skill to bear, 
and the result was perfection. As perfection cannot, be po 
it is needless to say that we never heard playing more refined than 
that which lent additional grace to the Andante. The Walpurgis 
Nacht was, on the whole, very well performed, the choral 
rome being given in a style to which the Crystal Palace Choir, 
efore the augmentation of its numbers, rarely accustomed us. 
Not only was the body of voice more satisfactory, but its quality 
was good, and the Ye of the attack vastly improved. There 
18 now no reason why choral works on a large scale should not be 
given at Sydenham in a manner to which small exception can be 
taken. In the solos, Miss Julia Elton, Mr. Wilbye Cooper, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas left little to be desired. ‘The latter gentleman 
in particular sang the somewhat fatiguing music of his part with a 
vigour and dignity specially appropriate. ‘To Mendelssohn the 
notion of the Druid priest declaiming with the ‘‘ trombones in C 
sounding behind him” was a pleasant one, and he recurs to it 
more than once in his letters, ‘I'he composer's idea must have been 





realized in the appearance and voice of Mr. Thomas. The band 
played the introduction in its usual style, and the result of the 
entire performance was entire satisfaction. ‘The march and chorus 
from The Iuins of Athens was an interesting finale. Written 
in 1812 for the opening of the Pesth theatre, it was remodelled for 
a similar occasion at Vienna in 1822, and produced together with 
the overture in C major (Op. 124). As an illustration of cha- 
racteristic music, it has few equals. In the wild vigour of certain 
passages, and the strongly marked rhythm of the whole, may be 
seen the chief features of semi-barbaric music; features which 
Beethoven could not have better delineated had he lived all his 
life among Turks. 

The vocal selections, apart from those already noticed, were of 
no great importance. Miss Elton’s pleasant voice was heard to 
advantage in both her airs; while Mr. Wilbye Cooper gave satis- 
faction by his singing of Benedict’s scena. Mr. Lewis ‘Thomas is 
fond of singing the old German ‘ Mill Wheel,” and, since he sings 
it so well, nobody is inclined to quarrel with him on that account. 
Of Miss Amalia May, who made her first appearance on the occa- 
sion, we would rather not speak at present. The vagaries of 
nervousness are singular, and we hope in the nervousness, for it is 
mostly curable. Tuappeus Eae. 

——— 


MR. MACCABE AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL. 

Begone dull Care! A fitting title for Mr. Maccabe’s enter- 
tainment at the Egyptian Hall. ‘This versatile artist provides an 
evening’s amusement well calculated to banish the dull goblin. 
Care must remain outside, or, should he venture in, he will be 
driven forth howling. 

Imitation without exaggeration, and mimicry without carica- 
ture, are difficult things to attempt, and delicate ware to handle ; 
but Mr. Maccabe appears to have hit the exact “ tone” for every 
one of his pictures, and succeeds in making each type of social life 
that he impersonates speak for itself, be itself, and become amusing 
—each and every one—because it is itself, and not Mr. Maccabe. 

When the old gentleman, for instance, appears and tries to make 
a speech, we must laugh, not as a tribute to the actor’s cleverness, 
but because we have seen this ancient ‘* party” so often before, 
and recognize at once his ‘‘ winning ways,” his elaborate eee 
tions for saying something, which never turns out to be anything, 
and his evident reluctance to sit down again. And the gentle 
‘* Mary May!” Who can behold that graceful creature and not 
become instantly captivated ? We look upon this as being one of 
Mr. Maccabe’s best characters; and, on the night of our visit, cer- 
tainly shared the evident wish of the audience to have a littl2 more 
of it. ‘Then, again, there are the “Swell” and the Railway 
Guard, and several others, all exceedingly well done. Mr. 
Maccabe has the talent of thoroughly identifying himself with the 
character he assumes, and the fun he extracts out of each is as 
piquant as it is harmless. 

** Dull Care” has no chance with him, and, like the man whom, 

by his ventriloquial powers he succeeds in enticing down the 
chimney, without even giving him time to put on a clean collar on 
the way, he makes his audience feel that they are in his power, 
and that, so long as it pleases him to amuse them, they must be 
amused. 
We need not advise those who have once seen Mr. Maccabe to 
go and see him again, for they certainly will do so; but to those 
who have not yet been, we can honestly declare that if they do they 
will never be sorry for having devoted a quiet evening to this 
entertainment. C. Saw. 








Stenor CaTALANt and La Stenora Lite intend receiving their 
musical friends every alternate Wédnesday morning, at their resi- 
dence, 59, Queen Anne Street. ore 

M. Tour’s “ Meditation” (Mélodie Religieuse), for violin solo, 
harp, and orchestra, which met with so much success at the late 
Mr. Mellon’s concerts, has been played during the week at Covent 
Garden, under the direction of SignoBottesini, an1 received 
with great favour. se 

Mr. H. C. SANDERS AND Miss G. ARMyYTAGE have been singing 
at the Assembly Rooms, Margate, with more than ordinary success. 
Mr. Sanders, in Mr. Sullivan’s “If doughty deeds,” and Miss 
Armytage, in ‘* Won’t you tell me why, Robin” (Claribel), won 





the unanimous applause of the audience. 
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THE CELTIC CONGRESS OF BRITTANY. 


S1r,—I have just been favoured by the distinguished Celtic scholar 
and patriot, the Vicomte de la Villemarqué, with a prospectus of the 
forthcoming Celtic Congress (or Eisteddfod), to be held at St. 
Brienc, in Brittany, and beg to hand you for publication such 

arts of it as will serve to give an idea of the nature and purposes 
of the gathering. It will be at once seen how different the aims of 
the ‘ Society of Emulation of the Cotes du Nord,” as it is entitled, 
are from those of the Welsh Eisteddfod. The Bretons propose to 
make their institution not only an agent for modern practical pro- 
gress, but also of research into antiquity—into language—into 
ethnology. In fact, they embrace all the objects which learned 
bodies, such as the Cambrian Archeological Association, are pro- 
moting in Wales, together with the lighter service which the 
Welsh Eisteddfod seems fitted to render.—I am, yours faithfully, 


38, Craven St., London, W.C. Aug. 28. Tuos. NICHOLAS. 


SOCIETY OF EMULATION OF THE COTES DU NORD. 
INTERNATIONAL CELTIC CONGRESS. 


'o meet at St. Brienc, in Brittany, Oct. 15th next and three or four 
following days; with full liberty of discussion, except as it regards 
points of religion, and the institutions of France and England (') 

Oxnsectrs AND QuEsTIONS TO BE UNDER Dziscussion.—All matters 
touching Brittany, or Great Britain, may be dealt with, if submitted 
to the authorities of the institution before the 8th Oct., and approved 
by them. The following are already fixed upon :— 

1. Community of origin of the Celtic peoples. The settlement of 
the Bretons in Armorica. Former frequent intercourse between the 
Bretons of the Continent and their brethren of Britain. The interrup- 
tion of this intercourse. 

2. The utility of the re-establishment of amicable relations. The 
means by which, in future, they may be rendered frequent, and regular, 
and useful for the advancement of Celtic studies, and for the moral, intel- 
lectual, and material good of the two peoples in general. The exten- 
sion of these relations to the Celts of Ireland and Scotland. The 
utility, in this point of view, of a General Association, which might lead 
to some coherent relation with the learned societies of the two nations, 
and, when needful, with those of foreign nations; and which might 
establish periodical congresses and a Celtic muster. The bases, means, 
and methods of action of the Association—should it form a single group, 
or divide into separate but still united associations on both sides of 
La Manche (a department of I'rance between ancient Normandy and 
Brittany) ? 

8. Whether the great stone monuments (the Aenhirs, Cromlechs, &c. ) 
are the exclusive works of the Celts. Respecting these monuments, 
what explanations are furnished : (a) by local traditions; (4) by written 
traditions. ‘'o indicate, classify, and translate ancient texts concerning 
those monuments in Gaul and the British Isles. To compare the great 
stone monuments of the two countries in respect to their exterior 
character, their structure, their c ntents, and the inscriptions upon 
them. What dates can be assigned to these monuments, &c. 

4, Celtic mythology. The names and characters of the divinities: (a) 
according to the Gallic, Romano-Gallic, and Britannic inscriptions ; (4) 
according to coins; (c) according to tradition. 

5. The study of the Senchus-Mor compared with the ancient Welsh 
laws, tre customs of Brittany, and the laws of Scotland. 

6. To enquire whether, under the ancient tenures, traces cannot be 
found of ancient Celtic usages. 

7. Neo-Celtic languages. Their relation amongst themselves, and 
to the ancient Gallic. Their place in the great Aryan, or Indo-Euro- 
pean family. The degree of relationship between the Breton and Welsh 
dialects. Their agreements and differences at different epochs of their 
history. Do the Armorican dialects contain elements foreign to those 
of Britain? The value of the preservation and culture of these idioms 
as living languages in relation to morals, patriotism, science, and 
zsthetics, What are the most efficacious means to attain this object ? 
What, in Celtic lands, is the state of the indigenous literature? What 
the character, number, value, influence, of the publications issued in the 
Celtic idioms? What MSS. or documents remain unedited, whose 
—- would be of most value to the different branches of Celtic 
study ? 

8. The leading characteristics of the Celtic race, as revealed in his- 
tory, literature, and art. To state the physiological characters which 
belong to the modern Celts. The popular customs of the Celtic peoples 
compared. 

9. A comparative study of the home arts of the Celtic peoples, and 
principally of their popular music. 

10. To give a statement of intellectual progress in Brittany since 
the beginning of the 19th century. 





THE BALLAD ConceRrts, under the direction of Mr. John Boosey, 
which last year attracted so much attention, will shortly be re- 
sumed at St. James’s Hall, and will be continued throughout the 
winter on alternate Wednesdays. 

OPENING OF A NEW OnaaNn AT PecknHamM.—On Thursday week the new 
organ of Queen’s Road Chapel, Peckham, was opened with a special 
service, ‘The instrument, which is enclosed in a richly decorated 
Gothic case, has been built by Messrs. Foster and Andrews, of Hull, 
the cost being 2607. It is of moderate dimensions and power, but very 
well adapted for the size of the building, and the tone is remarkably 
sweet, and free from harshness. There are two manuals, CC to F in alto, 
and a full completeness of pedals, CCC to tenor E, twenty-nine notes, 
The following are the stops :— 


Feet. Pipes. 
Principal .....eccccceeee 4 56 
Twelfth .....ccccccvccooce 22 56 
Fifteenth  ccccccsccccese 
Mixture (3 ranks) ...... 
Total number of pipes, 560. 
SwELL ORGAN. 
Cornopean ...seeeeeeeeeee 8 
Oboe ....+006 eevvcescceiecs 8 
Flute d’Amour ...... 8 56 Principal sosoves & 
Total number of pipes, 324. 


CouPLers. 
Swell to Great. | Great to Pedals. | Swell to Pedals. 


The organist was Mr. J. Higgs, who was assisted by a choir of about 
one hundred voices. A sermon or lecture on “Church Music,” was 
given by the Rev. Lake Wiseman, who treated the subject with con- 
siderable ability. The hymns sung during the service were to the 
tunes St. Stephen, Neapoli, and Pembroke; and after the sermona 
selection of sacred music was given. The choir sang the prayer from 
Mosé, and the “ Dona Nobis” from Mozart’s 7'wel/th Mass. And two 
gentlemen, whose names were not given, sang the duet, “O lovely 
peace” (Judas Maccabeus). The organist played, amongst other pieces, 
“ Let the bright Seraphim,” the “St. Ann’s,” Fugue (Bach), Handel's 
“ Hallelujah,” the * Cujus Anima” (Stabat Mater), and the march trom 
Costa’s Zli, A collection was made at the close on behalf of the Organ 
Fund. 

Watworta Cuorat Unitoy.—This flourishing society, which is in 
connection with the Walworth Institution, has just issued its prospectus 
for the forthcoming season. The works for practice and public perform- 
ance include Handel’s Acis and Galatea and Alexander’s Feast, Mendels- 
sohn’s «As the hart pants,” Hatton’s Robin food, and Romberg’s 
Harmony of the Spheres and Transient and Eternal. The conductor is 
Mr. W. J. 5. Gadsby, and the pianist is Mr. F. H. Cozens (organist of 
St. Stephen’s, Coleman Street). The meetings are held on every 
Friday evening in the lecture hall of the Institution. 

Mr, Acuitan commenced his annual series of recitals of pianoforte 
music at his residence, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, on Wednesday 
last. The following is the programme :—Sonata in C, Aguilar; Noc- 
turne, Aguilar; Rondo Brillant, Weber; La Pesca (transcription), 
Liszt; Impromptu in A flat, Schubert; Polonaise in A, Chopin; 
Sonata in E flat (Op. 31, No. 3), Beethoven; “ Lieder oline Worte,” 
Mendelssohn; “Chi mi frena” (transcription), Aguilar; Day Dream 
= — Birds at Sunset, Aguilar; Pensée fugitive and Mazurka, 

guilar. 

Wotveruamproy.—The Rev. Sir F. Ouseley read a paper last week on 
the “ Musical Training of the Clergy.” He began by saying that he 
hoped the subject on which he was going to address them would 
prove of sufficient interest to secure their attention. Great im- 
provement had been effected in Church music during the past 
twenty years. Many causes had contributed to this. In part it 
had been caused by the increased knowledge and hearty appreciation 
by the people generally of what was good. In part it was owing to 
the improved state of education generally; and in part, too, to the 
system which had of late years sprung up of special choral teaching. 
But there was still a higher cause than any of those he had mentioned 
which had led to improvement, for it was improvement not merely of 
singing only, but of a heartiness in singing. A great deal was also due 
to the energy and zeal with which the clergy themselves had entered 
into that work, and it was to the parochial clergy that they must 
chiefly look for the carrying out of all improvements in the choral ser- 
vices of their parish churches, (Loud applause.) Sir F. Ouseley went 
on to show that the practice of singing in connection with religious 
services had been handed down to us from the earliest times—for in- 
stance, our blessed Lord joined in the singing of hymns with His 
apostles, and we were exhorted so to do in the Apocrypha, where the 
harpers were harping with their harps. Under these circumstances he 


Open Diapason ......... 8 
Stopped Diapason 
Dulciana 


Lieblich Bourdon 
Open Diapason 
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might take it for granted that it was most desirable to improve our 
Church song, but the question arose what ought to be sung, and the 
way of singing it. Clergymen were the natural leaders of Church 

mody, and this should go hand in hand with the professional leader 
whom it would be necessary to engage. There was, unfortunately, a 
great want of musical learning in candidates for holy orders, and in 
some persons there was a natural incapacity and a deficient ear for 
music which no amount of training would ever supply. He was the 
last to say that the person in whom such deficiency existed should be 
precluded from entering holy orders, for there were many other offices 
which he could perform, namely in preaching and visiting the sick, but 
under such circumstances the leading of the choir should be left to a 
more competent person, who should be carefully appointed. (Applause. ) 
The rev. gentleman went on to say that few were incapable of musical 
training; then came the question, How could this be brought into being ? 
To this he would reply that more attention should be given to musical 
training in our schools, It was true that great improvement had been 
made in this respect in schools, but still the musical element among the 
humbler and poorer classes might be developed further with consider- 
able advantage. It fell to his lot to examine the papers of the candi- 
dates for middle-class examination, and in musical efficiency the average 
was low, and he was instructed to put the most elementary questions. 
He then proceeded to observe that in cases of cathedral choirs, the 
youths should be trained by some college tutor, but not brought up the 
remainder of their hours in idleness, and allowed to run the streets, 
thereby growing up, perhaps, efficient musical scholars, but devoid of 
those Christian principles which it was so essential should go hand in 
hand with it. He also argued that the musical training should be more 
general in our universities, in order that clergymen might better be 
able to control, and take part in, and learn the services in our country 
churches with musical ability. ‘The rev. baronet concluded by throwing 
out the suggestion that music should form part of the examination for 
deacons’ orders, not as a matter of necessity, but as an alternative 
subject ; and concluded his paper amidst expressions of applause. The 
Rev. IT’. Helmore next read an interesting paper on the subject of 
“Church Music,” with musical illustrations by the choir of Lichfield 
Cathedral, and harmonium accompaniments, ‘The rev. gentleman, 
after alluding to singing as a means of praise and of following out the 
Scriptural injunction to show our gratitude to and adoration of God, 
next referred to the carelessness evinced by many with regard to the 
proper cultivation of singing. Asa means to praiss and glorify God it 
was essentially necessary that both the clergy and the people should 
learn to sing, and properly cultivate whatever talent for singing they 
might possess. They could not expect to hear good congregitional 
music whilst there was not a man amongst them who could use his 
voice musically as a singer. He did not speak so much of females, 
because as a rule they could always sing better than men, whether from 
having greater facilities for it, greater sympathy, and more frequent 
opportunities for practice. He then advocated at some length the form- 
ation of singing classes in all our public schools, the extension of the 
system of choral teaching, and also the adoption of full choral services 
in all our parish churches, and thus increase the devotional feeling of 
the people, instead of confining such services, as had been the case (oo 
much hitherto to our cathedrals. The programme was as follows :— 
Venite exultemus Domine, Psalms 136, 187, 138, and 24; Vexilla Regis 
prodeunt ; Eterni Christimunera; the Nicene Creed; Gloria in excelsis 
Deo; Nunc Dimittis ; anthem, “ Rejoice in the Lord;” Gloria laus et 
honor; Hymn of the Eastern Church, “ Peace it is;” Corde Natis ex 
parentis; anthem, “‘ Good Christian men, rejoice ;” anthem, * Oh God, 
Thou art my God ;” Greek evening hymn, “ Past and over.” The 
benedicticn was afterwards pronounced by the Bishop of Nova Scotia, 
and the last meeting of the successful Congress of 1867 terminated.— 
Church Congress, Oct. 5. 


Munton.—M. Offer.bach’s Schéne I/elena is drawing large houses 
The same composer's Blaudart will soon be produced.—A short time 
since, the papers published a complimentary letter from the King to 
Herr Lachner, Director General of Music, in which his Majesty said 
“he wished to see him” (Lachner) “retain his artistic and highly 
honourable post.” ‘his letter was sent, probably, after Lachner had 
written in to be pensioned, though his ever having done so was disputed 
by many persons. It is, however, now incontrovertibly proved that 
last June, when he was in Berchtesgaden, Lachner forwarded to Munich 
a petition praying that he might be pen-ioned ; that, on account of the 
slights which he has received and the indignities to which he has been 
subjected, he will leave Munich ; and that he intends to settle perma- 
nently at Vienna. 


Baprn-Bapen.—An operetta composed by Madame Viardot-Garcia, 
and entitled 7'rop de Femmes, was recently produced here with great 
success before a select audience of the fair artist’s private friends, The 


= is oriental, and the performers were twenty charming young 
CF, 





Lerrsic.—The Gewandhaus Concerts began, for the season, on 
Thursday, the 3rd inst. 

Pracue.—A new opera, Drahomira, by Schebor, has been success- 
fully produced at the Bohemian Theatre. 

Mayexce.—Herr Lux has completed an opera entitled Der Schmied 
von Ruhla. 
_ Sr. Pererssurcn.—The direction of the Conservatory has been 
intrusted provisionally to Professor Zaremba, in place of M. Rubinstein. 

Avassure.—The Oratorio Association, under the direction of Herr 
Schletterer, has commenced its preparations for the approaching winter 
season by studying Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 








Adbertisements, 





DR. STOLBERG'S VOICE LOZENGE, 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat, 

AS maintained its high character for a quarter of a 

_ @entury; and the flattering testimonials received from Grisi, Persiani, 
Lablache, and many of the Clergy and Statesmen, fully establish its great virtues. 
No Vocalist or public speaker should be without it. ‘To be obtained of all 
Whoiesale and Retail Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


THE VOLCH & SINGING 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 


The great success of Signor Apo.ro Ferrari's celebrated method for The FORMA- 
TION and CULTIVATION of the VOICE for SINGING, has necessitated a 
NEW EDITION (Revised aud Augmented), ;-rize 12s. 

London: Doxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent-street, W. 


And may be obtained of Signor Ferrakt, at his r , 32, Gl t 
Hyde Park, W. 


NOTICE. 
“LISCHEN ET FRITZCHEN,” by Offenbach. 
CAUTION. 
ESSRS. DUNCAN DAVISON & CO., having pur- 


chased the Copyright for England of M. Offenbach’s “ LISCHEN ET 
FRITZCHEN ” (“Conversation Alsacienne™), Publishers are cautioned not to im- 
port or publish any portion of that work, but are requested to send their orders only 
to Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co. 
London, 244, Regent Street, Junc, 1567. 





Terrace, 











Just Published, price 4s., 


“THE LOVER AND THE BIRD,” 


TRANSCRIPTION VARIED ON 
GUGLIELMO'S POPULAR SONG. 


By EMILE BERGER. 


“A more effective, and, at the same time, pleasantly instructive pianoforte fan- 
tasia, there is not than this. There is in it just enough to keep the mind and hands 
of the player in a state of comfortable activity. The melody is very pretty, and the 
passages M, Berger has written upon it all lie nicely to the hands. The design is 
Clear and understandable throughout ; and so we have to compliment this popular 
writer on his success, and heartily recommend his work to all who wish to improve 
their musical taste and pianoforte practice."—Dundee Advertiser. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





55 New Edition. Published This Day, 
“A PLACE IN THY MEMORY, DEAREST,” 
SONG. 
Tuz Worps sy tue Avrior or “ Tug CuLLectans.” 
By Permission). 
The Music composed by Miss SMITH, 
Of the Down Hoase, Dorset, 


Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BACH’S FUGUE, “ALLA TARANTELLA,” 


Played with distinguished success by 


MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD; 
ALSO BY 
MR. CHARLES HALLE, 
At his RECITALS OF PIANOFORTE MUSIC, 
Price 5s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Just Published, 
AN ESSAY 
ON THE ART OF 


LISTENING TO MUSIC, 


ADDRESSED TO THE 
STUDENTS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
By W. H. HOLMES. 
Price 6d, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NOW READY, price 7s. 6d., 
The complete Vocal Score of J. OrFENBACH's most popular Operetta of 


’ 

“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN” 

(FOR TWO SINGERS). 
The English Version written and adapted for Public or Private Performance 
By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 

This celebrated ‘Conversation Alsacienne ” has been performed by Miss Robertine 
Henderson and Mr. Whiffin before the Prince of Wales (by special desire), and 
nightly at the French Plays, St. James's Theatre, during the season. It has been 
acknowledged as a chef d'auvre of M. Offenbach at every lyrical theatre in Europe, 
The Overture and Vocal Pieces, with English version attached, will be published 
separately, The Libretto can also be had, with every direction for performing this 
charming yiece either in the drawing-room or on the stage, The Orchestra Parts can 
be had of the Publishers, (Copyright.) 

London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NOTTiCH. 


TO VOCALISTS MANAGERS OF THEATRES, &c. 
MHE ORCHESTRAL PARTS to the popular Operetta, 


‘“LISCHEN AND FRITZCHEN," may be had, in Manuscript, of the Pub- 
lishers, Duscan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Strect, with whom arrangements can 
be made for the Right of Performance, 


HARP MUSIC BY EMILIE GLOVER. 


8. 

“LA TRAVIATA,” Brilliant Fantasia for Harpand Piano 8 

‘‘ ERIN,” Fantaisie Brillante pour Harpe et Piano... .. 4 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


The following notice of Miss Emilie Glover's performance at the Grand Concert by 
the Italian Opera Company, in the Hall of the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, October 
4th, appeared in the Freeman's Journal :—“ The accompaniment to Mr. Santley’s 
songs: ‘Ifow dear to me the Home,’ and ‘ The Bard's Legacy,’ was exquisitely per- 
formed on the harp by Miss Glover; and it is scarcely necessary to add that the 
melodies were unanimously redemanded. Miss Glover also accompanied Mdlle. 
Tietjens in ‘ Home, sweet Home,’ and her playing was in every respect worthy of the 
honourable position assigned to her; and if more could be said we would heartily say 
it, for it would be all deserved." 











In the Press, 
A MANUAL FOR COMPOSERS, 
Leaders of Orchestras, and Bandmasters. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL OF 


F. J. FETIS, 


Chapel Master of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, Director of the Conservatory, 
Knight of the Legion of Honour, 


By WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 


This Manual combines every requisite and knowledge useful to the Student Com- 
poser, Leaders and Conductors of Orchestras, and Bandmasters. It is illustrated 
with the Scales of every String and Wind Instruments, with copious examples how 
to be practically and effectively used; with general directions to the above in every 
department, both vocal and instrumental, and in the general management of an 
orchestra. 

London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


EW SONG, “ THE VALIANT KNIGHT.” 
by Knicut Summers; Music by WitneLm Ktoss. 

by Signor Fout, and always encored, Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W 


M R. SANTLEY’S New Song, “WHEN MY 
THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP,” composed expressly for him by Mr. Beneptct, 
and sung with distinguished success at the Hereford and Bir:ningham Festivals, is 
published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SCHUBERTH’S 
ICARAGURA WALTZ (on Central American 


; National Airs), played with immense success on the Continent, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE POPULAR GALOP OF THE DAY, 
LORENCE. Galop Joyeux, for the Pianoforte (played 


atevery Theatre in London). Composed by Pavt Semuer. Price 3s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B,—Orchestral Parts, price 5s, 


Words 


Sung with great success 














La Grande 
Duchesse 


OFFENBACH 


Tus, the most Popular OPERA ever 
written by OFFENBACH, is the property 
of BOOSEY & Co., Holles Street. 


ceedings will be commenced against all 








Pro- 


persons importing or selling French editions 


of the Work. 





NOW READY, 


KETTERER’S Grande Duchesse . 4s, 
CRAMER'S Grande Duchesse. . 4s. 
STRAUSS'S Grande Duchesse Valse 4s. 
ARBAN’S Grande Duchesse . . 4s. 





The complete Opera may be had 12s; also 
the Songs with French Words. 





LONDON : 


BOOSEY AND CO.,, 
28, Holles Street, W. 
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THE GREAT SUCCESSES 


AT THE 


Helgi Ball & Goncert 


WERE 


DAN GODFREY'S 
elolan 
Juadrille 


AND 


Belgravia 
Waltz, 


Price 4s. each, Solo or Duet. 








CHAPPELL & Co,, 50, New Bond St. 





New Edition. Illustrated. 








THE 


British Army 
Quadrille, 


BY 


JULLIEN, 


Introducing all the most popular National Melodies, recently 
performed at the Grand Concerts, Agricultural Hall, where 


they produced the greatest enthusiasm. 





Piano Solo, 5s.; Piano Duet, 5s. 





METZLER & CO, 


37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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TO BE HAD OF ALL MUSICSELLERS 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


The Ancient 
Mariner, 


CANTATA, 


COMPOSED EXPRESSLY FOR THE 


Birmingham Musical Festibal, 


186%, 


JOHN FB. BARNETT. 


Price, in Paper er Covers, 6s.; .. Cloth Boards, 8s. 





THE FOLLOWING MAY BE HAD SEPARATE :— 
The Ship was cheered 
(Arranged as a Song) 
A fair breeze blew. 
Sung by Mdlle. TIETJENS, 


Down dropt the breeze =. 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES. 


O happy living things ; 
Sung by Mr. SAN TLEY. 
O Sleep, it is a gentle thing 
Sung by Madame PATEY-WHYTOCK 
Two voices in the air (Duct) 4s. 
Sung by Mdlle, TIETJENS and Mdine. PATEY “WHYTOCK 


Swiftly flew the Ship , 4s. 
Sung by Mr. SAN TLEY 


The Harbour Bay , 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES 


CHORUS PARTS, Three Shillings each. 


Various Arrangements and Transcriptions for the Pianoforte 
are in the Press. 


3s. 
3s. 
8s. 
3s. 


3s. 


3s. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 


9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 





KUHE’S 
PIANOFORTE 
PIECES. 


Kathleen Mavourneen. Temacsigtion 
de Concert 


The Bloom is o1 on the Rye. Trans 


cription ... 


Au bord dun lac. Idylle 
Le Jeu des ondes. Etude 
Etude de Concert 


Victoria. Grand brilliant F sna on 
‘¢ God save the Queen” 


Britannia. Grand brilliant se on 


tule Britannia’ 


The Blue Bells of Scotland Seoteh 
Melody ... 


Logie 0’ Buchan. Scotch Melody 


Sing. Birdie, sing. Te of 
Ganz’s popular Song nae 


The Pilgrim of Love. Bishop s levenito 
Melody... 








La Favorita. Fantasia on the Opera of 


Donizetti .. 


Lucia di Lammermoor. ‘Fantasia on 
the Opera of Donizetti ... 


Lucrezia. Fantasia on Donizetti s Opera, 


* Lucrezia Borgia ” 


Figaro. F: antasia on Mozart s Opera, 


Vozze di Figaro” 


“An Extravaganza.” 


popular Comic Airs 


Ben e ridicolo. 


Canzone ... 


Souvenir de St. Eustache. Moreen 


de Salon .., 


‘Le 
Fantasia on 
Randegger's popular 


Fantasia on 


La Donna del Lago. 


Rossini’s Opera ... 


La Traviata. Fantasia on Verdi's Opera 








LONDON : 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 


18, HANOVER SQUARE. 
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